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Children  poisoned 


s  o  m  e  d  1  9  g  i  n  g  . 

Journalists  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
exposed  a  major  public  health  issue: 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Michigan  children 
have  been  poisoned  by  lead-contaminated 
soil  around  their  homes,  schools, 
playgrounds  and  parks. 

Lead  poisoning  causes  irreversible  damage 
to  young  brains  and  bodies.  It  is  especially 
pervasive  in  Detroit,  where  for  decades 
factories  spewed  toxic  waste  into  the  air, 
ground  and  water.  But  little  action  was  being 
taken  by  local,  state  and'federat" 
government.  Until  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
stepped  in. 

In  a  sweeping,  seven-month  investigation. 
Free  Press  journalists  interviewed  hundreds 
of  people,  ordered  analysis  of  numerous 
soil  samples,  reviewed  more  than  10,000 
pages  of  documents  and  filed  more  than  a 
dozen  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests. 
They  were  routinely  ignored,  stonewalled 
and  deceived.  But  never  deterred. 


Their  report,  "Damaged  Uves:  Lead's  Toxic 
Toll,"  extensively  detailed  the  causes  and 
effects  of  lead  poisoning,  and  prompted 
swift  government  action  from  the  EPA  all 
the  way  down  to  the  Detroit  City  Council. 
It's  another  fine  example  of  the  crucial 
watchdog  rote  Knight  Bidder  newspapers 
play  in  their  communities. 
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paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
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month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 
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THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  xerite  to  “Letters,”  Editor  & 
Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10003.  Please  include  name,  title,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


there  is  a  need  to  combine  the  creeds  and 
values  with  everyday  life  as  the  Jews  try  to 
do  \vith  the  Torah,  the  Talmud,  and  so  on. 

R.  KENNETH  VARGAS 

Yuma,  Ariz. 


And  one  wonders,  since  improving 
soldiers’  armor  has  such  a  consensus,  why 
we  should  believe  it  would  not  have  been 
addressed  without  Pitts’  intervention? 

Journalism  needs  a  watchdog.  I  believe 
Congress  needs  to  investigate  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  fraud  in  television  news  and  in 
newspapers. 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  HOLLINS 

Charlotte,  N.C. 


I  READ  THROUGH  YOUR  PRINT-EDITION 

profile  of  Lauren  Fine  today,  and  as  a 
newspaper- Internet  geek  and  former 
business  editor.  I’ll  tell  you  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  pieces  I’ve  read  in 
E&P  in  a  long  while. 

You  did  a  nice  job  of  both  reporting 
and  stoiytelling.  The  parts  on  business 
perspective  for  journalists,  young-reader 
trends,  and  impact  of  the  Internet  were  of 
particular  interest. 

CHRIS  KOUBA 

CONTENT  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER, 
VIRGINIAN-PILOT  INTERACTIVE  MEDIA 
Norfolk,  Va. 


I  THINK  ALL  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  OUT- 

rage  over  Chattanooga  Times  re¬ 
porter  Edward  Lee  Pitts  “coaching” 
a  Tennessee  National  Guardsman  (E&P 
Online,  Dec.  9)  has  been  created  by  GOP 
media  lapdogs  for  the  purpose  of  divert¬ 
ing  attention  from  the  real  story:  Donald 
Rumsfeld’s  failure  as  secretary  of  defense. 
It’s  getting  more  awkward  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  be  Rumsfeld  apologists,  and 
so  they  stoop  to  this  tactic.  But  attacking 
a  National  Guardsman  for  asking  a 
logical  question  is  pretty  low. 

And  while  media  pundits  discuss  the 
reporter’s  role  in  the  question,  no  one  has 
raised  a  more  important  issue:  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  question  was  asked  more 
than  2,000  other  troops  in  attendance 
erupted  in  cheers  and  applause.  Yet  most 
TV  news  outlets  edited  that  out.  I’d  like  to 
see  some  discussion  in  the  media  about 
that  kind  of  biased  reporting. 

LISA  ZHITO 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


I  USED  TO  BE  A  RECORD  PRODUCER  FOR 

CBS  Masterworks,  the  classical  divi¬ 
sion  of  Columbia  Records.  Although 
I  don’t  know  the  details,  people  like 
Shaun  Considine  (who  claims  he  person¬ 
ally  saved  Bob  Dylan’s  “Like  a  Rolling 
Stone”  from  oblivion  after  it  had  been 
spiked  by  Columbia)  are  rife  in  the  music 
biz.  I’d  be  curious  if  The  New  York  Times 
fact-checked  Considine’s  recent  account 
on  its  Op-Ed  page  (“Pressing  Issues,” 

E&P  Online,  Dec.  3). 

Rarer  are  the  admissions  of  dumb 
moves.  In  one  of  the  Dylan  biographies, 
some  record  producer  (at  EMI?)  recalled 
that  around  the  time  “Rolling  Stone” 
came  out,  he  was  cleaning  out  his  desk 
and  found  a  note  he  had  written  to  him¬ 
self  years  earlier  after  an  audition  by  a 
young  folk  singer:  “Bob  Dylan:  Not  a 
chance.”  He  tore  up  the  note  and  then 
promptly  went  out  to  get  roaring  drunk. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  story 
is  true. 

RICHARD  EINHORN 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Every  time  I  read  the  state- 
ment,  “So  much  for  the  liberal 
media  bias,”  as  I  did  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  letter  from  Wayne  Wanta,  I  know  it’s 
going  to  be  attached  to  an  isolated  factoid 
that  the  writer,  invariably  liberal,  hopes 
will  overcome  an  overall  bias  so  obvious 
that  virtually  everyone  can  see  it. 

Of  course  much  of  the  media  is  biased 
to  the  left.  It  shows  not  only  in  endorse¬ 
ments  but  in  story  selection  and  place¬ 
ment,  emphasis  and  omissions.  Denying 
it  and  grasping  for  some  small  concession 
to  mainstream  thinking  won’t  change  a 
perv'asive  tilt  to  port. 

KENNETH  BOOKS 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Observer 
New'  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla. 


The  issue  is  one  of  honesty. 
Edward  Lee  Pitts  was  selfishly 
selective  in  the  way  he  left  out  his 
role  in  choreographing  the  questioning. 


50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CONGRATULATIONS  FOR  THE  EXCEL- 
lent  and  wise  article  on  faith, 
evangelicals,  and  new'spapers 
(December  E&P,  p.  44).  Evangelicals  are 
not  that  naive  and  short-brained,  as  some 
portray  them.  Many  are  well-educated, 
successful  entrepreneurs  and  are  part 
of  the  intelligentsia.  On  the  other  hand. 


daily,  142,000  Sundays.  James  L. 
Knight  was  named  the  newspa¬ 
per's  president  and  publisher. 


Manhattan,  a  message  was  read 
from  President  Eisenhower  in 
which  he  said  the  new  year  “is 
an  occasion  for  renewed  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  service  of  a  press 
which  is  free,  vigorous,  fearless.' 


JANUARY  1,  195.5: 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
became  a  Knight  Newspaper  this 
week  when  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  for 
$7  million.  Its  circulation:  134,000 


JANUARY  18,  1955: 
During  a  Printing  Week  dinner  in 
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jffi  BTK  resurfoces 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

SOME  NEWSPAPERS  TEST  NEW  COMICS 
by  running  them  for  a  week  or  so. 
Then  there’s  The  Seattle  Times.  It  has 
an  unusual  guest-slot  area  on  the  top  of  its 
second  daily  comics  page,  where  it  tries  out 
new  material  for  a  month  to  a  year  while 
soliciting  reader  feedback  \ia  e-mail. 

“Any  comic  can  be  g(X)d  for  a  week  or 
two,”  said  Director  of  Content  Development 
OkTithia  Nash,  noting  that  the  guest  slots 
enable  the  Times  and  its  readers  to  see  how 
a  feature  performs  for  an  extended  period 
of  time.  Also,  some  comics  grow  on  people. 
And,  under  a  guest-slot  concept,  readers 
aren’t  surprised  if  a  comic  is  dropped  — 
thus  reducing  the  chance  of  angry  letters. 

Roughly  50%  of  the  test  comics  stay 
in  the  Times.  Among  them:  “Pickles”  by 
Brian  Crane  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG),  and  “Zack  Hill” 
by  John  Deering  and  John  Newcombe 
of  Creators  Syndicate. 

The  stay-or-go  decision  is  based  on  the 
reader  e-mails,  comics  polls,  and  how  the 
paper  itself  view’s  a  feature.  Guest  comics  as 
of  last  month:  “Candorville”  by  Darrin  Bell 
of  WPWG  and  “CEO  Dad”  by  Tom  Stem 
and  Pbyllis  Bruskin  of  Creators.  Karisue 
W\'son,  sales  manager/North  America  for 
WPWG,  calls  tbe  guest-slot 
xSjjSh  very  smart  way  of  get- 

ting  good  feedback.  Readers 
really  get  to  know  a  strip 
than  if  it  just  ran 

V  V  y  \  for  a  week.”  11 
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Profiler;  Killer  has 


Officials  remove  a  body  from  the  scene  of  a  1974 
quadruDle  iiomicide  attributed  lo  serial  murderer  BTK. 


neswSTK 


‘M’  is  for  murder 


thought  the  murderer  might  be  posting 
items  on  a  discussion  board.  And  BTK’s 
recent  re-appearance,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  he  sent  the  newspaper 
11^^^  this  past  spring  after  16  years 
of  silence,  is  believed  to  have 
been  sparked  by  a  lengthy 
Eagle  story  marking  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  first  killing. 

“It  has  always  been  part 
of  the  paper’s  lore,”  said 
former  editor  Rick  Thames, 
who  spent  seven  years  at  the 
Eagle’s  helm  before  moving  to 
The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
last  summer.  “BTK  has  always 
been  there  at  the  Eagle.” 

The  paper  was  back  in  the  news  last 
month  when  a  man  arrested  on  an  out- 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  Wichita  police  investi- 
gating  the  city’s  most  famous 
serial  killer  asked 
reporter  Hurst  Laviana  of  The 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  for  a 
DNA  sample  last  summer,  he 
was  not  really  surprised.  After 
all,  from  the  time  the  murders 
began  30  years  ago,  the  news- 
paper  and  the  killer  known  as 
“BTK”  have  been  inextricably  ^  'V 
linked. 

Since  he  first  struck  in  early 
1974,  BTK  (his  self-given  nick¬ 
name  for  “Bind,  Torture,  Kill”) 
has  sent  the  newspaper  four  letters  and 
one  poem.  The  Eagle’s  Web  site  received 
a  subpoena  last  year  when  investigators 


The  police’s  composite 
sketch  of  the  murderer 


One  hopeful: 
Darrin  Bell's 
“Candorville. 
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The  SNA  Spring  Conference  is  sponsored 
by  SCAN  -The  Suburban  Classified  V 
Advertising  Network. 


Wichita  Eagle  reporter  Hurst  Laviana,  left, 
^nd  Editor  Sherry  Chisenhall  are  still  trying 
to  solve  the  BTK  mystery  killer’s  identity. 


standing  warrant  w  as  thought  to  have  a 
link  to  the  case.  But  he  was  quickly  ruled 
out  as  a  suspect.  Police  found  in  December 
a  driver’s  license  and  some  other  items 
belonging  to  one  victim  killed  in  1977- 

Laviana  had  wondered  why  police 
hadn’t  sought  his  DNA  earlier,  given  that 
he  has  followed  the  case  for  more  than  20 
years.  He  was  one  of  three  area  reporters 
covering  the  story  w'ho  had  samples  volun¬ 
tarily  swabbed  from  their  mouths  in  June. 
“It  seemed  like  a  logical  thing  for  them  to 
do,”  Laviana  said,  adding  that  police  told 
him  they’d  received  five  tips  from  people 
urging  that  the  reporter  be  tested.  He 
never  heard  back  from  investigators  after 
the  test  occurred. 

The  elusive  BTK  has  killed  eight  people 
since  Jan.  15, 1974,  with  most  of  the  mur¬ 
ders  committed  between  1974  and  1977, 
and  the  last  in  1986.  The  majority  were 
strangled  in  their  homes.  The  first  letter 
to  the  Eagle-Beacon,  as  it  was  known  then, 
appeared  10  months  after  the  initial 
killing,  placed  inside  a  book  at  the  local 
library,  and  found  after  a  call  to  the  paper 
alerted  reporters.  The  last  letter  arrived  in 
March  2004  and  included  crime  scene 
photos  from  the  1986  murder,  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  that  victim’s  driver’s  license. 

BTK  has  sent  letters  and  made  phone 
calls  to  a  local  television  station  as  well, 
but  the  Eagle  has  remained  his  key 
media  connection. 


“It’s  a  self-con- 

scious  position  for  a  j  SlLlSTSi 

newspaper  to  be  in,”  j 

said  Sherry  Chisen-  ! 

hall,  editor  since  July  ,  „ 

and  a  five-year  Eagle  i  “ 

employee.  “We  are 

more  careful  about  L  i**..i,* 

how  we  are  doing  things.” 

Although  the  BTK  case  had  been  quiet 
for  more  than  a  decade,  its  unsolved  nature 
required  Laviana  during  his  23  years  at  the 
paper  to  ask  police  the  same  question 
when  covering  any  local  murder:  “Did  the 


—V  A  letter  sent  from 

• '  \  .  —  '  fhe  killer  to  the 

^  '  newspaper  and 

'  -  forwarded  to 

Wichita  police. 

recent  BTK  letter 

- - - -  on  Friday,  March 

19,  he  immediately 
passed  it  on  to 

police,  but  they  did  not  look  into  it  until 
the  following  Monday.  Investigators  then 
took  two  days  to  review  it  and  asked  t’^e 
Eagle  to  withhold  certain  information 
from  its  story,  which  ran  on  March  25  — 
nearly  a  week  after  the  paper  received 
the  letter. 

Wichita  Police  officials  declined  to 
comment  to  EE^P  about  the  case  or  the 
newspaper’s  coverage. 

The  Eagle  found  itself  in  the  middle  of 
the  investigation  again  in  April  when  the 
Sedgwick  County  District  Attorney’s  office 
subpoenaed  the  identities  of  six  people 
who  had  posted  items  to  a  BTK  bulletin 
board  on  the  paper’s  Web  site.  The  Eagle 
cooperated  without  a  fight,  Chisenhall 
said,  but  drew  criticism  from  District 
Attorney  Nola  Foulston  when  the  paper 
ran  a  story  about  the  subpoenas. 

‘We  knew  that  we  should  disclose  it,” 
Chisenhall  said.  “But  they  thought  [the 
story]  would  alert  people  using  the 
bulletin  board,  especially  if  one  of  them 
was  BTK.”  Foulston  did  not  return  calls 
seeking  comment,  but  a  statement  placed 
on  the  District  Attorney’s  Web  site  after 
the  Eagle  story  ran  said  the  paper  had 
been  ordered  not  to  disclose  the  subpoe¬ 
na’s  existence  and  had  sparked  “serious 
concerns  about  the  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  ...  that  could  jeopardize  the  ability 
to  identify  a  suspect.” 

Then  there’s  the  ongoing  interest  of 
hundreds  of  national  and  international 
media.  “The  hardest  part  is  juggling  all 
of  the  calls  and  doing  your  job,”  Laviana 
said,  adding  that  magazine  reporters  from 
as  far  away  as  Japan  and  Sweden  have 
asked  questions.  “A  British  TV  crew  took 
over  the  managing  editor’s  office  for  a  day 
because  that  was  where  they  got  the 
biggest  angle  for  a  shot  of  the  newsroom.” 

But  is  anyone  at  the  paper  afraid  that 
BTK  may  target  one  of  them  as  the  atten¬ 
tion  increases?  Thames  said  some  employ¬ 
ees  began  asking  for  escorts  to  the  parking 
lot  at  night  following  the  last  letter.  “It  is 
something  in  the  back  of  your  mind,” 
Laviana  admitted.  “But  we  are  hoping  it 
is  more  likely  that  he  would  contact  us 
to  say  he  is  ready  to  give  up.”  i 


[killer]  cut  the  phone  lines?”  —  one  of 
BTK’s  signature  practices. 

Early  on,  the  paper’s  ties  to  the  case  went 
beyond  the  letters  when  the  Eagle  -Beacon 
offered  a  $5,000  reward  for  information 
leading  to  an  arrest  in  1974.  When  BTK’s 
poem  was  received  in  1978,  just  two  weeks 
before  Valentine’s  Day,  it  was  mistakenly 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  romantic  mes¬ 
sages  the  paper  runs  on  Feb.  14  and  was 
originally  sent  to  the  classified  advertising 
department.  The  paper  also  has  done 
stories  as  wide-ranging  as  how  psychics 
viewed  the  case. 

BTK  made  his  need 
I  I  for  media  attention 
I  clear  in  a  1978  letter 
,  I  to  a  local  television 
I  j  station,  in  which  he 
said,  “How  many  do  I 
have  to  kill  before  I  get 
my  name  in  the  paper?” 
adding,  “a  little  para¬ 
graph  ...  would  have 
been  enough.” 

After  the  investigation 
received  a  new  boost  in 
2004  from  the  latest  let¬ 
ter,  the  Eagle  found  itself 
again  in  a  strange  posi¬ 
tion  as  both  a  provider  of 
evidence  and  chronicler 
of  the  news.  When  La¬ 
viana  received  the  most 
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The  industry  will  likely 
experience  modest  growth  next 
year,  though  execs  claim  fog 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

ECEMBER’S  MEDIA  WEEK  PRESEN- 
tations  in  New  York  brought  to 
mind  a  movie  about  another 
annual  ritual,  Groundhog  Day,  starring 
Bill  Murray  as  a  weatherman  forced  to 
relive  the  same  day  over  and  over  again.  As 
noted  industry  analyst  John  Morton  says, 
sticking  his  own  neck  out  for  a  look  at  the 
future:  “Absent  any  kind  of  cataclysmic 
event,  it’s  going  to  be  the  same  old  same 
old.  2005  is  going  to  be  a  year  like  2004.” 

At  the  New  York  gatherings,  many 
newspaper  executives  didn’t  even  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  what  specific  ad  revenue  gains 
were  going  to  look  like.  Most  stuck  to 
broad  remarks  with  the  expectations 
of  mid-single  digit  growth. 

Reading  into  the  presentations, 
Goldman  Sach’s  Peter  Appert  did  a  quick 
bottom-line  analysis  in  a  report  that 
covered  Media  Week,  concluding  that 
it’s  going  to  be  a  tough  2005  for  the  New 
York  Times  Co.,  Tribune  Co.,  Gannett, 
and  Belo.  McClatchy  will  manage  to  get  by 
because  of  its  strong  markets.  Dow  Jones 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

N  Newport  News,  Va.,  the  newest 
law-enforcement  tool  isn’t  the  latest 
handgun  or  upgraded  computer  sys¬ 
tem.  It’s  the  local  newspaper.  In  just  three 
da>’s  in  early  December,  police  arrested  127 
suspects  —  on  warrants  ranging  from 
murder  to  insurance  fraud  —  after  run¬ 
ning  a  two-page  ad  in  The  Daily  Press  of 
Newport  News.  It  listed  the  names  of 
3,937  people  with  outstanding  warrants, 
some  dating  back  as  far  back  as  1992. 

Dozens  of  “fugitives”  surrendered  after 
reading  about  themselves  in  the  Dec.  6  ad. 
Police  Chief  James  Fox  came  up  with  the 
idea,  which  cost  about  $6,000,  to  reduce  a 
backlog  of  cases.  “We  had  a  lot  of  warrants 


is  so  far  down  it  can  only  go  up.  Knight 
Bidder  will  improve. 

Armed  only  with  general  forecasts, 
analysts  and  industry  watchers  peg  growth 
to  hover  around  the  4%  to  5%  range  (see 
page  60).  Putting  that  in  perspective. 


the  talk  of  the  town.” 

In  addition,  police  were  concerned  that 
many  of  the  suspects  were  still  commit¬ 
ting  crimes.  A  federal  Safe  Neighborhood 
Project  grant  covered  the  ad’s  cost.  Fred 
Penfield,  Daily  Press  classified  advertising 
manager,  said  police  created  the  ad  and 
it  ran  without  changes. 

A  total  of  381  calls  came  into  the  de¬ 
partment  as  a  result  of  the  advertisement, 
said  police  spokesman  Lou  Thurston. 
“One  man  wanted  for  robbeiy  was  identi¬ 
fied  by  someone  who  was  living  in  his 
budding,  in  another  apartment,”  he  noted. 
At  least  three  people  with  names  identical 
to  those  listed  responded  to  make  sure 
police  knew  they  were  not  wanted. 


James  Conaghan,  vice  president 
for  business  and  analysis  and 
research  at  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  predicts 
2005  growth  will  be  modest 
as  the  forecast  for  the  overall 
economy  foretells  a  slightly  lower 
growth  rate. 

On  the  plus  side,  job  growth  is 
expected  to  be  strong  next  year. 
Employment  typically  lags  be¬ 
hind  any  economic  gains,  thus 
the  slow  down  in  Q4  in  help- 
wanted  revenues.  But  it’s  good 
news  for  2005,  especially  for  a 
category  that  has  floated  growth 
through  2004.  Morton  calculates 
classified  revenue  for  the  industry 
to  increase  7%  in  2005. 

And  with  more  jobs  comes 
more  discretionary  income. 

Travel  is  expected  to  pick  up  both 
on  the  consumer  and  business 
side,  Conaghan  predicts. 

National  is  expected  to  grow 
somewhere  around  3%  to  5%. 
Though  the  category  affects  most¬ 
ly  large  metros  on  the  coasts,  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  wireless  industry,  which 
represent  about  20%  of  national,  could 
stunt  growth.  The  Sprint/Nextel  merger 
cuts  down  the  player  list  (as  did  Cingular’s 
earlier  acquisition  of  AT&T  Wireless). 

Merrill  Lynch’s  Lauren  Rich  Fine  report¬ 
ed  that  while  the  outcome  of  the  merger 
will  take  some  time  to  work  out,  it  “will 
likely  result  in  reduced  ad  spending  for 
the  combined  company.”  Since  Sprint  and 
Ne.xtel  are  heavy  newspaper  users,  “news¬ 
papers  could  feel  the  disproportionate 
impact  from  the  merger.” 

Consolidation  will  affect  the  retail 
category  as  well,  since  Sears  and  Kmart 
announced  their  union.  Both  are  also 
heavy  newspaper  advertisers,  and,  though 
a  strategy  has  yet  to  emerge,  newspapers 
could  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

The  wild  card  is  Wal-Mart.  The  behe¬ 
moth  that  typically  shuns  newspapers 
quickly  found  the  love  when  it  announced 
a  newspaper  ad  rollout  after  a  less-than- 
stellar  Black  Friday.  The  ad  buy,  like  love, 
could  be  fleeting,  though  the  industry  is 
hoping  it’s  a  harbinger  of  more  sweetheart 
deals  to  come.  II 


Ad  helps  cops  nab  Virginia ‘fugitives' 


f  on  file,  and  this  was  a 
!  way  to  send  a  message,” 
Fox  told  E^P.  “It  was 
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From  the  NFL  to  Op-Ed 


Opinion  editor  Rich  Campbell 
was  minister,  football  player 


BY  ERIN  OLSON 

WITHIN  15  \"EARS,  Rich  Camp- 
bell  was  the  sixth  overall  draft 
pick  by  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
in  Wisconsin  and  an  award-winning 
opinion  page  editor  of  The  Hattiesburg 
American  in  Mississippi,  with  a  stop  as  a 
minister  in  between.  “With  each  [career], 

I  felt  at  the  time  I  was  attempting  to  make 
the  most  of  the  abilities  that  I  felt  I’d  been 
given,”  Campbell  explains. 

As  opinion  page  editor  at  American, 
Campbell  is  frequently  asked  if  he  ever 
considered  sports^vriting,  but  says  he 
prefers  his  current  job.  “I  think  I  could 
probably  be  a  pretty  good  sportswriter,”  he 
admits,  “but  I  think  I  almost  had  my  fill  of 
that  when  I  was  playing.  I  wanted  my  writ¬ 
ing  to  reflect  a  broader  approach  to  society 
than  just  simply  sports.” 

When  his  pro  football  career  quickly 
went  south  after  starring  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  Campbell  decid¬ 
ed  to  attend  a  seminarv’  in  Portland,  Ore., 
drawing  on  his  religious-studies  degree. 
Then  he  spent  six  years  in  ministry  at  a 
church  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

“The  last  year  or  two  of  that  is  w  hen  I 
started  writing,”  Campbell  recalls.  “I  wrote 
for  the  monthly  church  letter  and  had  peo¬ 
ple  tell  me  I  was  good  at  it.  The  more  writ¬ 
ing  I  did,  the  more  I  enjoyed  it  and  the 
more  reinforcement  I  got,  so  at  that  point  I 
decided  to  pursue  a  career  in  journalism.” 

Campbell  contacted  a  former  parish¬ 
ioner  who  had  become  publisher  of  the 
American.  “Every  one  in  the  profession  will 
understand  when  I  say  it’s  always  good  to 
know  the  publisher,”  he  remarks.  When 
the  paper’s  opinion  editor  resigned  shortly 
after,  the  publisher  told  Campbell  to  send  a 
resume  and  clips.  Some  of  his  clips  were 
nothing  more  than  letters  to  the  editor.  He 
interviewed  for  the  job  and  was  hired  in 
August  of  1996. 

The  Berkeley  alum  —  surprisingly  —  says 
conserv’ative  Mississippi  is  a  good  fit  for 
him.  “The  truth  is.  I’m  maybe  one  of  the  few 
conservatives  that  graduated  from  Berke¬ 
ley,”  he  confesses.  “For  me,  living  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  at  least  politically  and  socially,  1- ally 
hasn’t  been  much  of  a  transition  that  wav.” 


Campbell 
at  his  desk 
at  The 
Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) 
American; 
ready  for  the 
gridiron  in 
1981; and 
receiving 
his  master’s 
degree  in 
theology  from 
Western 
Seminary 
in  Portland, 
Ore.,  in  1990. 


He  says  he’s  done  a  lot  of  on-the-job  I 
training  since  submitting  those  first  I 
clips.  Still,  though  Campbell  received  I 
no  formal  schooling  in  journalism,  he  I 

finds  that  writing  comes  easily.  One  of  I 
his  columns,  about  the  birth  mother  of  ■ 
his  adopted  son,  won  a  Best  of  Gannett 
yearly  award  in  1996  just  a  few  months 
after  Campbell  joined  the  American’s 
staff,  which  he  says  “really  confirmed  my 
decision  to  move  into  this  field.” 

Campbell  won  two  more  Best  of  Gannett 
awards  in  1998:  one  for  editorials,  and 
a  second  as  part  of  a  statewide  service 
project  he  and  other  American  staffers 
worked  on.  For  that  project,  he  spearhead¬ 
ed  a  successful  write-in  campaign  to  the 
Mississippi  Legislature,  urging  them  to 
mandate  wire  mesh  cages  in  sheriff 


deputies’  cars.  That  year,  several  deputies 
had  been  overpowered  and  killed  by  sus¬ 
pects  they  were  transporting  in  the  back 
seats  of  their  cars. 

With  or  without  the  awards,  though, 
Campbell  says  he  enjoys  his  job,  especially 
the  constant  change.  “I  like  the  challenge 
of  having  to  understand  a  variety  of  issues 
and  relate  to  a  variety  of  people,  both  at  the 
local  and  state  levels,”  he  says.  “I  like  com¬ 
ing  in  each  day  and  knowing  that  I’m  going 
to  write  on  something  different.”  @ 


switched  them.”  Philipps  declined  to 
comment  on  the  future  of  the  Cincinnati 
paper,  but  said  the  reversal  began  several 
years  ago  and  has  gained  steam  with 
the  JOA’s  pending  demise. 

The  Post,  owned  by  E.W.  Scripps,  and 
the  Enquirer,  a  Gannett  property,  entered 
into  the  JOA  in  1977-  They  will  part 
company  when  it  expires  on  Dec.  31, 

2007.  Gannett,  which  owns  100  dailies,  an¬ 
nounced  plans  last  March  not  to  renew  the 
JOA.  (The  agreement  requires  either  side 
to  give  three  years  notice  if  it  wants  out.) 

Both  Posts  are  published  under  the  JOA, 
but  their  combined  daily  circulation  has 
plummeted  from  about  188,000  when 
the  agreement  was  established  to  36,990 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  THE  JOINT  OPERATING 

agreement  (JOA)  between  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  The 
Cincinnati  Post  ends 
in  three  years,  the  Post 
may  well  live  on  —  ■ 

but  only  in  Kentucky. 

“We  have  reversed  our  ^  ^ 

emphasis,”  said  Mike 
Philipps,  editor  of 
both  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  its  Kentucky 
Post  edition.  “We  used 
to  have  a  smaller 
group  [of  staffers]  in  Kentucky 
and  a  larger  group  in  Cincinnati,  and  we 


Alan  Horton  won’t 
speculate  on  2008 
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IMPACT™  the  innovative  newsrack  that  looks  better,  \works  better  and  sells  more  newspapers  than 
the  outdated  competition,  is  making  news  again.  Now  you  can  customize  your  IMPACT  newsrack 
with  vinyl  wraps  designed  to  promote  your  brand — and  your  newspapers — better  than  ever. 

IMPACT  gives  you  the  corner  on  building  sales  with  graphics  that  create  visual  impact  and  interest, 
while  promoting  your  brand.  So  leave  the  competition  on  the  shelf.  Wrap  up  bigger  sales  with  IMPACT. 


800-451-9753  frontoffice@bellatrix.com  www.bellatrix.com 


‘Oregonian’  comic 
delivers  the  news 


Cincinnati 
and  Kentucky  Posts 

during  the  six  months  ending  September 
2004,  according  to  the  most  recent  FAS- 
FAX.  Most  of  the  circulation  for  both 
Posts  is  in  northern  Kentucky.  The  Enquir¬ 
er,  meanwhile,  holds  a  commanding  daily 
circulation  of 183,000. 

Currently,  ATcnti^cA^  Post  readers  receive 
a  copy  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  A  section  bearing  a  “Kentucky  Post” 
banner  wrapped  around,  with  local  .stories. 
Most  bylines  identify  reporters  as  “Post” 
staff  writers,  which  do  not  tie  them  to  either 
edition.  Sources  at  the  paper  say  as  few  as 
four  reporters  are  often  on  duty  on  the 
Cincinnati  metro  desk.  “Eveiything 
I  do,  1  weigh  against  how  it  will  serv  e  ^ 

our  Kentucky  readers,”  Philipps  said.  [fl 

Scripps  ofircials  have  been  reluctant 
to  speculate  on  what  may  become  of  | 

the  Cincinnati  Post,  but  Alan  M.  Hor¬ 
ton,  Scripps  retiring  vice  president  of 
newspapers,  agreed  that  the  papers 
efforts  are  mostly  focused  on  Kentucky. 

Another  sign  that  Scripps  has  dis¬ 
tanced  itself  from  the  Post  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  convergence  alliance  between  the 
Enquirer  aiid  Scripps’  Cincinnati  televi¬ 
sion  station,  WCPO,  an  ABC  affiliate. 

“They  are  partnering  more  with  the 
Enquirer  than  the  Post,  “  Horton  said. 

Horton  has  said  the  Post  could  exist  in 
another  form,  publishing  less  fi-equently, 
becoming  a  free  paper,  or  partnering 
with  someone  else,  but  indicated  no 
decisions  had  been  made.  He  added, 

“The  last  thing  you  are  going  to  get  me  to 
do  is  speculate  about  something  in  2008.” 

Rumors  circulating  during  the  past 
year  include  the  possibility  that  Cox 
Newspapers,  owner  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  could  keep  the  Post  going  in  some 
way.  With  its  purchase  of  two  suburban 
Cincinnati  papers  —  The  Journal-News  in 
Hamilton  and  the  Middletown  Journal  — 
in  2000,  Cox  has  moved  closer  to  the  area. 

It  also  built  a  new  $90  million  printing 
plant  south  of  Dayton  in  1999.  In  other 
scenarios,  Gannett  could  buy  the  Post  and 
close  it,  merge  it,  or  run  it  as  an  afternoon 
Enquirer.  Both  Gannett  and  Cox  officials 
said  no  plans  are  in  the  works  to  become 
involved  in  the  Post.  11 


BY  ERIN  OLSON 

Few  people  are  lucky  enough  to 
find  jobs  that  provide  a  regular 
paycheck  for  attending  concerts, 
searching  for  wild  mushrooms,  and 
watching  movies,  among  other  activities. 
But  not  M.E.  Russell,  whose  job  has 
included  doing  —  and  drawing  —  all  of 
the  above.  He  is  the  man  behind  a  local, 
non-fiction  comic  strip  called  Culture- 
Pulp,  which  runs  on  a  full  page  every 
other  Friday  in  The  Oregonian.  Russell, 
who  also  works  as  a  film  critic  for  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  paper,  covers  colorful  local 


events  and  details  his 
own  experiences  in  the  .  W 

comic,  which  makes  liberal 
use  of  footnotes.  ■ 

“It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  only  ^  ■ 

reported  non-fiction  comic  strips  .  ■ 
of  its  kind  in  a  major-market  .X  1 

newspaper,”  Russell  says.  There’s  \  ' 
a  precedent  for  it  —  non-fiction  \ 

comics  in  an  alt-comics  realm.  \ 

But  I  hadn’t  seen  it  in  a  ^  ’ 

major  newspaper  in  a  while.” 

After  being  hired  as  a  film  i 

critic,  Russell  pitched  the  idea  IMHI 
^  for  CulturePulp  to 
his  editor.  Grant 
Butler,  because 
he  was  looking 
for  other  ways  to 
contribute  to  the  gn  the 

paper.  Butler  told  Segway 

him  to  draw  a  Human 

prototype,  which  Jransporti 

r  11  r  i_  in  his  stri 

he  liked  so  much 

that  it  was  the  first 
strip  published  last  April. 

“It  all  happened  very 
quickly.  It  was  kind  of 
alarming,”  Russell  admits. 

The  strip,  which  runs 
in  a  Friday  entertainment 
supplement  called  “A&E,” 
has  received  very  positive 
feedback  from  readers. 
Butler  calls  Russell’s  strip 
an  “interesting  experiment 
1  in  how  we  tell  stories  in 
the  paper,”  allowing  the 
Oregonian  to  cover  events 
that  might  not  otherwise 
be  considered  newswor¬ 
thy.  Regular  events  like  a 
Thursday  night  cabaret 
show,  for  example  (which 
was  featured  in  one  of 
Russell’s  strips),  become 
even  more  interesting 
and  unique  in  cartoon- 
news  form. 

Russell  employs 
creative  methods  for 
reporting  and  drawing 
CulturePulp.  In  addition 


CulturePulp 
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to  the  standard  reporter’s  notebook,  he 
brings  a  digital  camera  on  assignment  to 
snap  pictures  of  the  scene.  The  pictures 
help  him  remember  exactly  how  the 
surroundings  looked  when  he  is  ready 
to  draw  the  strip. 

When  it  comes  to  the  creative  process, 
however,  Russell  operates  just  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently  from  other  cartoonists. 

Rather  than  hand-lettering  each  comic, 
he  had  a  font  of  his  lettering  created  to 
allow  for  easier  writing  and  editing.  Simi¬ 
larly,  instead  of  creating  boxes  for  each 
strip  by  hand,  he  draws  them  in  QuarkX¬ 
Press,  finishes  the  art  separately,  and  then 
drops  the  art  into  the  Quark  boxes. 

His  secret  weapon  for  adding  dimen¬ 
sion  to  his  drawings  is  a  professional 
animator  named  Chad  Essley,  who  shades 
the  illustrations  on  each  strip  after  Rus¬ 
sell  has  finished  drawing.  “He  makes  me 
look  much  better  than  I  actually  am,” 
Russell  confesses,  adding  that  creating 
the  strip  in  QuarkXPress  makes  it  easier 
to  accommodate  the  number  of  elements 
that  go  into  each  comic. 

“Grant  can  be  editing  the  text  of  my 
strip  at  the  exact  same  time  as  I’m  draw¬ 
ing  part  of  it  and  Chad  is  shading  part  of 
it,”  Russell  explains.  “It’s  a  totally  nonlin¬ 
ear  way  to  do  a  comic  strip.”  In  the  end, 
Russell  says  he’s  just  thankful  that  he  has 
had  the  chance.  “I  feel  like  I  lucked  into 
it,  it’s  an  absolute  amazing  dream  job. 

I  would  love  it  if  more  newspapers  did 
something  like  this.”  11 
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HBF  practices  the  art  of  giving 
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The  AAEC  grant  was  a  special  one; 
others  were  given  to  nearly  70  organiza¬ 
tions  fighting  poverty,  “encouraging  citizen 
involvement,”  and  “defending  basic 
freedoms.”  The  HBF  (www.herbblock 
foundation.org)  is  also  offering  scholarships 
to  community  college  students  living  in 
cmd  near  Washington,  D.C.  —  with  a 
media-related  major  not  required. 

Other  cartoon  aspects  of  the  HBFs  work 
include  the  annual  $10,000  Herblock 
Prize,  which  started  last  March,  and  choos¬ 
ing  the  Library  of  Congress  as  repository 
of 14,000  original  Herblock  cartoons. 

Herblock,  who  joined  The  Washin^on 
Post  in  1946,  amassed  his  fortune  by  buying 
Washington  Post  Co.  stock  and  living  a 
modest  lifestyle.  He  chose  Swoboda,  a  for¬ 
mer  Post  editor  and  reporter,  and  17  others 
to  manage  the  money  and  start  the  HBF. 

“What  we  do  with  the  foundation  over 
the  next  10  years,”  says  Swoboda,  “will 
probably  go  a  long  way  to  determining  how 
Herb  will  be  remembered.  “  11 


Photo  of  the  Month 


SARAH  CONARD,  THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER,  NOV.  27 

The  POSSIBLE  CAPTIONS  ARE  ALMOST  ENDLESS.  “NuN 

but  the  brave.”  “Heaven  on  ice.”  “A  nun-aligned 
treaty.”  Surely  we  could  even  think  of  something  about 
leg  warmers  if  we  really  tried.  In  any  event,  this  was  the  scene 
captured  by  photog  Sarah  Conard  when  the  sisters  of  the 
Norwood  and  Minnesota  convents  of  the  Daughters  of  Mary, 
Mother  of  Our  Savior  congregation  visited  the  Northern 
Kentucky  Ice  Center  in  Crescent  Springs  over  Thanksgiving. 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


H2001,  but  the 

editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  is  still  having  an  impact. 

A  prime  reason  is  the 
$50  million-plus  he  left 
to  start  the  Herb  Block 
Foundation  (HBF),  which 
dispensed  about  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  grants  by  the  end  of 
its  first  full  fiscal  year  of 
giving  this  past  fall.  The 
biggest  grant,  $150,000, 
went  to  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists  (AAEC). 

“Most  of  our  work  is  not  in  the  cartoon 
area,”  says  HBF  President  Frank  Swobo¬ 
da.  “But  one  of  the  things  Herb  specified 
in  his  will  was  that  he  wanted  to  encour¬ 
age  editorial  cartooning  and  make  it 


ERBLOCK  DIED  IN 


The  late  Herblock's  millions 
fund  the  Herb  Block  Foundation 


accessible  to  people.” 

A  “huge  portion”  of 
the  grant  will  be  used  for 
educational  purpo.ses  and 
a  major  redesign  of  the 
AAEC  Web  site,  says 
Bruce  Plante,  chair  of 
the  AAEC  Herblock 
Committee.  The  AAEC 
(www.editorialcartoonists 
.com)  will  improve  its 
existing  capability  of  offer¬ 
ing  downloadable  lesson 

»  niillions  plans  incorporating  edito- 

:k  Foundation.  ■  ,  •  j 

nal  cartoons;  provide  a 

massive,  searchable  database  of  editorial 
cartoons;  and  list  editorial  cartoonists  by 
region  who  are  available  to  speak.  “It  will  be 
an  active,  educational,  and  very  entertain¬ 
ing  site,”  says  Plante,  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  Free  Press. 


2004  NEWSPAPER  TRANSACTIONS 


Daily  newspaper  sales,  Jan.-Dee.  2004 


Here’s  a  look  at 

dailies  that  changed 
hands  this  year.  This 
list  includes  transactions 
reported  in  2004,  as  well  as 
responses  to  ES^Fs  inquiries 
to  newspaper  brokers.  (Please 
note  that  only  transactions 
made  before  Dec.  21  are 
included  here.)  Check  out 
E^P  Online  for  a  list  of  both 
dailies  and  weeklies  sold 


DKVtllESSEII&MUIIIIIIY 

ARKANSAS 

Daily  Siftings  Herald, 

Arkadelphia,  2,700 
Seller:  Better  Built  Group 
Buyer;  HarborPoint  Media,  LLC 

Hope  Star,  3,100 
Seller:  Better  Built  Group 
Buyer:  HarborPoint  Media,  LLC 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Dispatch,  Gilroy,  4,700 
Seller:  Pacific-Sierra  Publishing  Inc. 
Buyer:  Mainstreet  Media  Group 

Free  Lance,  Hollister,  3,200 
Seller:  Pacific- Sierra  Publishing  Inc. 
Buyer:  Mainstreet  Media  Group 

Madera  Tribune,  4,500 
Seller:  Pacific-Sierra  Publishing  Inc. 
Buyer:  Madera  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

Turlock  Journal,  6,000 

Seller:  Pacific-Sierra  Publishing  Inc. 

Buyer:  Morris  Multimedia 

FLORIDA 

The  Daily  Commercial, 

Leesburg,  29,200 
Seller:  Better  Built  Group 
Buyer:  HarborPoint  Media,  LLC 

IDAHO 

South  Idaho  Press,  Burley,  5,100 


Seller:  Liberty  Group  Publishing 
Buyer:  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Journal- Standard, 

Freeport,  13,700 
Seller:  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 

Buyer:  Liberty  Group  Publishing 

KENTUCKY 

Harlan  Dally  Enterprise,  6,600 
Seller:  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

The  Middlesboro  Daily  News,  6,000 
Seller;  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

MARYLAND 

The  Montgomery  Journal,  10,000 
Seller;  The  Phillips  family 
Buyer:  Clarity  Media  Group 

The  Prince  George’s  Journal,  9,400 
Seller:  The  Phillips  family 
Buyer:  Clarity  Media  Group 

MICHIGAN 

The  Oakland  Press,  66,600 
Seller:  21st  Century 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Buyer:  Journal  Register  Co. 

The  Macomb  Dally,  46,500 
Seller:  21st  Century 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Buyer:  Journal  Register  Co. 

The  Daily  Tribune,  Royal  Oak, 
13,500 

Seller:  21st  Century 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Buyer;  Journal  Register  Co. 

The  Morning  Sun,  Mount  Pleasant, 
11,400 

Seller:  21st  Century  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Journal  Register  Co. 


MINNESOTA 

MesabI  Daily  News,  9,900 
Seller:  Murphy  McGinnis  Media 
Buyer:  Superior  Publishing  Inc. 

The  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing,  5,200 
Seller:  Murphy  McGinnis  Media 
Buyer:  Superior  Publishing  Inc. 

NEVADA 

Elko  Daily  Free  Press,  7,300 
Seller;  Liberty  Group  Publishing 
Buyer:  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

The  Leader,  Corning,  13,300 
Seller:  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 

Buyer:  Liberty  Group  Publishing 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  13,400 
Seller:  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

The  Sampson  Independent, 

Clinton,  8,200 

Seller:  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

The  Herald-Sun,  Durham,  50,100 
Seller:  The  Rollins  family 
Buyer:  Paxton  Media  Group 

OHIO 

Gallipolis  Daily  Tribune,  4,800 
Seller:  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

The  Daily  Sentinel,  Pomeroy,  3,800 
Seller:  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

The  Portsmouth  Daily  Times,  14,500 
Seller:  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications  Inc. 


OKLAHOMA 

Durant  Daily  Democrat,  6,000 
Seller:  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

Altus  Times,  4,600 
Seller:  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

TENNESSEE 

Shelbyville  Times-Gazette,  8,200 
Seller:  David  &  Nina  Gay  Segroves 
Buyer:  Rust  Communications 

VIRGINIA 

Northern  Virginia  Journal,  80,000 
Seller:  The  Phillips  family 
Buyer:  Clarity  Media  Group 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Point  Pleasant  Register,  4,000 
Seller:  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc. 

Buyer:  Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

WISCONSIN 

The  Daily  Telegram,  Superior,  7,900 
Seller:  Murphy  McGinnis  Media 
Buyer:  Superior  Publishing  Inc. 

The  Daily  Press,  Ashland,  6,400 
Seller:  Murphy  McGinnis  Media 
Buyer:  Superior  Publishing  Inc. 

nBsm».Lit 

NEW  YORK 

Finger  Lakes  Times,  17,000 
Seller:  Independent  Publications  Inc. 
Buyer:  Community  Media  Group  Inc. 

OHIO 

The  Delaware  Gazette,  7,397 
Seller;  Thomson  Family 
Buyer:  Brown  Publishing  Co. 

Have  news  on  a  transaction?  Send  it 
to  isaba@editorandpublisher.com. 
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SENTINEL;  SHELLEY  MAYS/tHE  TENNESSEAN 


C  A  I,  I  F  O  R  N  I  A 
John  Armstrong  has  been  named  publisher 
of  Contra  Costa  Newspapers,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Contra  Costa  Times  and  10 
weekly  East  Bay  papers.  Armstrong  most 
recently  served  as  editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Chris  Lopez  has  been  appointed  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  Contra  Costa  Newspapers. 
Lopez,  43,  has  been  managing  editor  of 
Contra  Costa  Newspapers  since  2003. 

George  Riggs  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Riggs  has 
served  as  publisher  and  CEO  of  Contra 
Costa  Newspapers  since  1991. 

John  Bowman  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
The  Daily  Review  in  Hayward.  Bowman 
has  been  editor  of  the  San  Mateo  County 
Times  for  the  past  two  years. 

John  D.  Bennett  has  been  promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Desert  Dispatch  in  Barstow.  He 
has  served  as  page  editor  since  2003  and 
previously  was  a  copy  editor  at  the  Daily 
Press  in  Victorville. 

Dan  Baptista  has  been  named  director  of 
subscriber  services  for  The  Modesto  Bee. 
Baptista  most  recently  served  the  Bee  as 
regional/single  copy  manager. 

Kevin  Pankey  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  The  Lompoc  Record.  Pankey 
has  served  as  director  of  IT  for  Pulitzer 
Central  Coast  Newspapers  since  2001. 

Danette  Goulet  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Glendale  News-Press,  the 
Foothill  Leader,  and  Burbank  Leader. 
Goulet  has  served  as  city  editor  of  the 

-  -  ■  ----- 

TENNESSEE 

Everett  J. 
Mitchell  II 

to  VP/news  and 
editor  of  The 
Tennessean.  He 
has  been  managing  editor  of 
The  Detroit  News  since  2000. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 
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WISCONSIN 


Elizabeth  Brenner 

Elizabeth  “Betsy”  Brenner  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel.  Brenner, 
50,  most  recently  served  as  publisher 
of  The  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Before  that,  she  was  publisher  of  The  Sun 
in  Bremerton,  Wash.  Early  in  her  career, 
Brenner  was  a  i  eporter  and  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  joined  The  New  York  Times  marketing 
department  before  taking  on  njarketing,  advertising,  and  circu¬ 
lation  management  positions  at  The  Miami  Herald  and 
Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News.  She  succeeds  Keith  Spore. 


Huntington  Beach  Independent  and  city 
editor  of  both  that  newspaper  and  the 
Daily  Pilot  in  Costa  Mesa. 

Molly  Evans  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel. 
Evans  currently  is  advertising  director  for 
the  Cape  Cod  Times  in  Massachusetts. 

Libby  Cummins  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  applications  at  Freedom  Orange 
County  Information,  the  Santa  Ana-based 
publisher  of  The  Orange  County  Register 
and  other  newspapers.  Cummins  has 
held  IT  positions  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  The  Arizona  Republic. 

CONNECTICUT 

Charles  Dianis  has  been  named  editor  of 

the  Darien  News-Review.  Dianis  most 


•  The  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star  received  the  Best 
Op-Ed  Feature  Award 
during  the  Association 
of  Opinion  Page  Editors’ 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


2004  conference.  The 
Best  Op-Ed  Page  Award 
went  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  for  an 
election  spread. 

•  Sacramento  Bee  staff 
writer  Tom  Knudson 


won  the  Reuters-IUCN 
Award  for  Excellence  in 
Environmental  Reporting 
for  a  series  titled  “State 
of  Denial,”  which  exam¬ 
ined  environmental 
issues  ir\  Califoitiia. 


recently  worked  as  a  reporter  for  The 
Stamford  Advocate. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Eugene  Robinson  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  editor  and  Op-Ed  columnist 
at  The  Washington  Post.  Robinson  most 
recently  was  assistant  managing  editor 
for  Style  and  has  served  as  city  editor  and 
city  hall  reporter,  among  other  positions. 

James  M.  Brady  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  washingtonpost.com,  effective 
Feb.  1.  Brady  has  most  recently  worked 
as  a  consultant  to  Washingtonpost.- 
Newsweek  Interactive.  He  served  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  and  sports  editor  of 
washingtonpost.com  from  1995  to  1998. 

Sonya  Ross  has  been  appointed  news 


?004  Newspaper 
Executive  of  the  Year. 
Fred  Weybret,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Lodi  News- 
Sentihel,  received  the 
Philip  N.  Combs  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award- 


The  California  Press 
Association  named 
Ginger  Moorhouse, 
publisher  of  The  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  as  its 
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Leroy  Aarons 

I  70,  DIED  Nov.  28 

I  FOUNDER/FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LESBIAN  AND  GAY 
I  JOURNALISTS  ASSOCIATION 

STANDING  AT  THE  PODIUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  annual 
convention  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1990, 

Leroy  Aarons  —  then  senior  vice  president/news 
for  The  Oakland  (Calif)  Tribune  —  delivered  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first-ever  industry  survey  of  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  journalists  at  daily  newspapers. 

Gay  and  lesbian  print  journalists  had  responded 
that  coverage  of  gay/lesbian  issues  in  their  own 
newspapers  was  overwhelmingly  poor  to  mediocre  —  and  that  anti-gay  bias 
pen  aded  many  newsrooms.  Aarons  concluded  his  presentation  with  the  words:  “I, 
as  an  editor  and  gay  man,  am  proud  of  ASNE  for  having  done  this  .study.” 

By  speaking  out  so  boldly,  he  became  the  first  openly  gay  top-level  editor  at 
any  mainstream  daily  in  America.  Several  months  later,  he  founded  the  National 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  and  became  its  first  president. 

Aarons  started  as  an  editor  on  the  city  desk  at  The  Washington  Post.  He  later  be¬ 
came  the  Post's  first  New  York  bureau  chief  and  started  the  newspaper’s  first  West 
Coast  bureau  in  Los  Angeles.  In  1977,  he  became  a  founding  board  member  and 
officer  of  the  Maynard  Institute  for  Journalism  Education. 

Aarons  became  features  editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  in  1983,  and  in  1985 
he  was  named  executive  editor.  He  was  appointed  senior  VP/news  in  1988. 


editor  for  AP  regional  reporters  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ross  has  served  as  world  services 
supervisor  in  Washington  since  2002. 

FLORIDA 

Tim  Nickens  has  been  promoted  to  deputy 
editor  of  editorials  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  from  metro  editor.  ChaS6  Squires 
has  been  named  television  critic  for  the 
Times.  Squires  has  worked  as  a  reporter 
in  the  newspaper’s  East  Pasco  bureau 
for  the  past  six  years. 

Bill  Adair  has  been  named  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times.  Adair,  who  joined  the  Times  15 
years  ago,  has  spent  the  last  seven  in  the 
nation’s  capital  covering  Congress,  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns,  Florida  politicians, 
veterans  affairs,  and  other  topics. 

Anita  Davis  has  been  named  advertising 
director  of  the  Northwest  Florida  Daily 
News.  Davis  most  recently  was  senior 
director  of  retail  advertising  at  The 
Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

GEORGIA 

Alex  Taylor  has  been  named  vice  president 
and  business  manager  of  The  Atlanta 


Journal-Constitution.  Taylor  previously  j 
was  an  account  executive  in  the  newspa-  ' 
per’s  automotive  advertising  group. 

Florence  Rankin  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  The  Tifton  Gazette. 
Rankin  most  recently  was  city  editor  and 
has  also  served  as  a  lifestyle  reporter. 

ILLINOIS 

George  Papajohn  has  been  named  associate  ! 
managing  editor  for  projects  at  the  Chica-  \ 
go  Tribune.  He  has  served  as  deputy  proj-  i 
eels  editor  since  1999  and  was  deputy 
metro  editor  in  charge  of  city  coverage. 

Darko  Dejanovic  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/chief  technology  officer  for  the  ; 

Tribune  Co.  Most  recently  he  served  as  i 
vice  president/chief  technology  officer  j 

for  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  j 

INDIANA  I 

Kevin  Mowbray  has  been  appointed  ^ 

publisher  of  The  Times  in  Frankfort.  ! 

Mowbray  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
vice  president  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

I  O  WA 

Roseanne  Cheeseman  has  been  appointed 


vice  president  for  sales  and  marketing  for 
Lee  Enterprises.  Cheeseman  was  recently 
promoted  to  associate  publisher  of  the 
North  County  (Calif.)  Times. 

KANSAS 

Len  Hudson  has  been  named  publisher  of 
\he  Augusta  Daily  Gazette.  Hudson  has 
been  publisher  of  The  El  Dorado  Times 
since  2001  and  will  retain  that  position. 

Tom  Murray  has  hem  appointed  managing 
editor  of  The  Daily  Union  in  Junction 
City.  Murray  has  served  as  managing 
editor  of  The  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles  St.  Amand  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  The  Sun  in  Lowell, 
from  executive  news  editor.  Sharon 
Flaherty  has  been  named  editorial  page 
editor.  She  has  served  as  metro  editor 
since  1998.  Dave  McArdle  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  weeklies  division; 
he  most  recently  was  state/national  news 
editor.  Kris  Pisarik  has  been  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  for  local  news; 
he  most  recently  served  as  Sunday  editor 
and  suburban  editor.  Tom  Zuppa  is  now 
assistant  managing  editor  for  local  news; 
he  most  recently  worked  as  a  project  edi¬ 
tor.  Ann  Frantz  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor/special  sections;  she 
was  assistant  editorial  page  editor.  Chris 
Scott  has  been  appointed  city  editor;  he 
has  covered  municipal  government  for  20 
years.  Paul  Sullivan  has  been  promoted  to 
political  editor;  he  most  recently  was  a 
columnist  and  political  editor.  Kathleen 
Deely  has  been  named  assistant  lifestyle 
editor.  She  most  recently  worked  in  the 
lifestyle  department,  covering  arts  and 
entertainment. 

Mike  Kirby  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Sun  Chronicle  in  Attleboro.  Kirby  is  pro¬ 
moted  Irom  managing  editor.  Craig  Borges 


-  CALIFORNIA 

Armando 
Acuna 

has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  public 
editor  of  The 
Sacramento  Bee.  Acuna  most 
recently  served  as  sports  editor. 
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VIRGINIA 

Robert  E. 
MacPherson 

has  been  named 
president  of 
Media  General, 
Inc.’s  community  newspapers. 
MacPherson  has  served  as  a 
group  publisher  since  2004. 


has  been  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor  for  news.  He  has  served  as  assign¬ 
ment  editor  since  1999-  Dsve  Laferriere 
has  been  named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  visuals  and  systems.  He  has  been 
graphics  editor  since  2000.  Ken  Ross 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor  for  features,  from  features  editor. 
Betsy  Shea-Taylor  bas  been  named  associ¬ 
ate  opinion  editor.  She  will  continue  as 
editor  of  the  Living  Well  section. 

Richard  M.  Franks  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Eagle-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  in  North 
Andover.  Franks  has  been  executive  vice 
president  and  CEO  of  the  company, 
which  publishes  The  Eagle-Tribune  of 
Lawrence  and  the  Gloucester  Daily 
Times,  among  others,  since  2001. 

Alicia  Blaisdell-Bannon  and  Paul  Pronovost 

have  been  appointed  managing  editors  at 
the  Cape  Cod  Times  in  Hyannis.  Blaisdell- 
Bannon  has  served  as  night  editor  and 
I  news  editor,  while  Pronovost  was  metro 
editor.  Anne  Brennan  and  Craig  Scott  have 
been  named  assistant  managing  editors. 

Jesse  Floyd  bas  been  named  editor  of 
The  Beacon-Villager  of  Maynard.  Floyd 
has  been  managing  editor  of  Community 
Newspaper  Co.’s  northwest  division 
since  2001. 

James  Thierrien  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  North  Adams  Transcript.  He 
most  recently  was  a  copy  editor  at  The 
Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pittsfield. 

Sheila  Hathaway  has  been  appointed  News¬ 
paper  in  Education  (NIE)  manager  for 
USA  Todays  regional  office  for  New 
England,  based  in  Woburn.  Hathaway 
most  recently  was  NIE  program  manager 
for  the  Boston  Herald. 


MICHIGAN 

Sue  Burzynski  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Detroit  News.  Burzynski, 
who  has  been  with  the  News  for  18  years, 
joined  the  newspaper  as  an  assistant  city 
editor  in  charge  of  suburban  coverage. 

MINNESOTA 

Brian  K.  Anderson  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Daily  Tribune  of 
Hibbing.  Anderson  has  been  editor  and 
general  manager  oiThe  Chisholm  (Minn.) 
Tribune  Press  .since  1995.  Brian  Palokangas 
has  joined  the  Daily  Tribune  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  He  previously  served  as 
advertising  director  for  the  Mesabi  Daily 
News  in  Virginia,  Minn. 

MISSOURI 

Cindy  Kuhn  has  been  appointed  publisher 
oi  The  Advertiser-Courier 'm  Hermann 
and  the  New  Haven  Leader.  Kuhn 
has  served  as  general  manager  of  the 
Advertiser-Courier  since  1997- 

Don  Krause  has  been  promoted  to  tbe 
newly  created  position  of  managing  editor 
at  the  Hannibal  Courier-Post.  Krause 
most  recently  served  as  city  editor. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Elliot  Huron  has  been  named  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  The  Record  in  Hacken¬ 
sack.  Huron  was  advertising  director 
for  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 

NEW  YORK 

Vincent  Casanova  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  circulation  at  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing.  He  has  served  as  vice  president 
of  circulation  and  consumer  marketing 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  since  1991. 

Alan  Murray  has  been  named  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  where  he  will  also  write  a  twice- 


weekly  column  on  business,  economics, 
and  public  policy.  Murray  has  served  as  a 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the  Journal 
and  has  headed  CNBC’s  D.C.  bureau. 

Diane  Davis  has  been  named  metropolitan 
editor  of  Newsday  in  Melville.  Davis  has 
previously  served  as  deputy  metro  editor 
and  a  copy  editor. 

Patrick  Hurley  has  been  appointed  business 
development  manager  for  The  Post- 
Standard  in  Syracuse.  Hurley  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1992  as  an  advertising  sales 
representative  and  was  promoted  to  retail 
advertising  group  manager  in  1997. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Michael  Foux  has  been  appointed  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  consumer  marketing  in  circula¬ 
tion  for  The  Morning  Call  in  Allentown. 
Foux  previously  was  vice  president  of 
marketing/ planning  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Chronicle  Newspapers. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Steve  Mullins  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Post  and  Courier  in 
Charleston.  Mullins,  who  most  recently 
served  as  assistant  managing  editor  for 
metro,  has  held  several  positions  includ¬ 
ing  city  editor  and  assistant  metro  editor. 

T  E  X  A  S 

Gene  Chavez  has  been  named  assistant 
director/ alternate  publication  distribu¬ 
tion  in  circulation  at  The  Dallas  Morning 
News.  Chavez  most  recently  served  as 
circulation  director  for  A/  Dia. 

Stephen  G.  Smith  has  been  named  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  bureau  chief  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  Smith  most  recently  served  as 
vice  president/communications  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  a  nonpartisan 
I  think  tank. 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 

than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 


1605  Colonial  Parkway,  Suite  200 
847.991.6900  •  Fax  847.9.t4.6607 


Inverness,  Illinois  60067-47.12 
info@  youngswalker.com 
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Maxwell 

McCrohon 

76,  Died  Dec.  8 
FORMER  EDITOR, 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

AXWELL  Mc¬ 
Crohon  was  an 
editor  whose 
j  innovative  approach  to 
j  packaging  the  news 
j  earned  him  respect 
locally  and  nationally. 

McCrohon  served  as 
j  managing  editor  of  the 
I  former  Chicago  Today 
j  in  the  early  1970s.  While 
1  there,  he  broadened  the 
definition  of  “news”  to 
include  social  issues 
and  cultural  trends.  At 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  he 
took  this  idea  one  step 
further  by  combining 
bright  illustrations  with 
sharp  writing. 

McCrohon  was  named 


editor  of  the  Tribune  in 
1979.  He  also  served  as 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  and 
was  editor  in  chief  of 
United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  wire  service. 

Murray 

Schumach 

91,  Died  Nov.  27 

RETIRED  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
REPORTER 

New  York  Times 
reporter  Murray 
Schumach  cov¬ 
ered  the  Korean  War 
and  Hollywood  person¬ 
alities,  but  he  will  be 
remembered  most  for 
telling  the  rich  tales  of 
everyday  New  Yorkers. 

Schumach  went  to 
work  for  the  Times  as  a 
copy  boy  in  1930.  He 
was  later  hired  as  a 


general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  —  and  like  many 
reporters  of  his  time, 
he  preferred  the  term 
“newspapering”  to 
journalism. 

Schumach  was  an 
entertainment  reporter 
in  Hollywood  for  five 
years  during  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  hearings.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  he 
continued  to  profile 
artists  and  celebrities. 

Telling  the  stories  of 
“the  little  guy,”  however, 
was  his  passion.  In  1970, 
he  wrote  about  how  the 
construction  of  a  new 
high  school  in  Queens, 
N.Y.,  would  mean  the 
bulldozing  of  an  entire 
Italian-American  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Followdng  his 
stories,  plans  for  the 
school  were  scrapped. 


The  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University  announces 


First  pri^e  award 

$10,000 


Awards  of  distinction 

$1,000 


The  2005  Mongerson  Prize  for  Investigative  Reporting  on  the  News 


The  Mongerson  Prize  honors  journalists  who 
uncover  and  correct  incomplete,  inaccurate 
or  misleading  news  stories. 

It  is  the  only  prize  to  honor  the  watchdogs  of 
news  coverage,  and  it  improves  press  credibil¬ 
ity  by  encouraging  journalists  to  show  the  pub¬ 
lic  they  monitor  media  mistakes. 

entries  are  welcome  from  U.S.-based  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio,  television,  wire  ser¬ 
vices  or  online  news  tjutlets  that  are  readily 
available  to  the  American  public. 

Submissions  for  the  2005  award  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  2004. 


VCashington  Post  media  reporter  Howard 
Kurtz  won  the  2004  prize  for  breaking  the 
story  about  New  York  Times  reporter  Jayson 
Blair’s  plagiarism. 

AB('’s  “20/20”  co-anchor  John  Stossel  and 
producer  Kristina  Kendall  won  the  2003 
award  for  examining  the  media’s  tendency  to 
overstate  problems  like  road  rage  to  add  an 
unwarranted  urgency  to  their  stories. 

Baltimore  Sun  media  reporter  David 
Folkenflik  won  the  2002  prize  for  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  Geraldo  Rivera’s  coverage  of  the 
war  in  Afghanistan. 


Deadline  for  submissions:  March  1,  2005. 

For  more  information,  call  202-661-0141  or  see  our  VC'eb  site:  www.mongersonprize.org. 

]V  /T  J  *  1 1  1 325  G  St.  NVC;  Suite  730 
iVlCQlll  VCashington,  DC  20005 
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VERMONT 

Ernesto  Burden  has  been  appointed  new 
media  director  for  the  Rutland  Herald 
and  The  Times  Argus  in  Barre-Montpe- 
lier.  Burden  previously  served  as  online 
editor  for  The  Telegraph  in  Nashua, 
N.H.,  and  NH.com. 


VIRGINIA 

Carole  Tarrant  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Roanoke  Times.  Previously, 
she  served  as  managing  editor  of  The 
Forum  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

WASHINGTON 
Cheryl  Ebright  Dell  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma. 
Dell  has  served  as  publisher  of  the  Tri- 
City  Herald  in  Kennewick  since  2000. 

She  previously  served  as  ad  director  and 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing  for 
The  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Mei-Mei  Chan  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president/advertising  for  The  Seattle 
Times  Co.  Chan  previously  served  as 
VP/circulation  and  customer  marketing. 
Alan  FiSCO  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  circulation,  trom  director  of 
consumer  marketing/circulation. 

Stephen  Oshin  has  been  appointed  online 
sales  director  for  The  Seattle  Times  Co. 
Oshin  has  served  as  vice  president  and 
market  manager  for  radio  station  group 
Entercom-Seattle. 

WISCONSIN 

Lisa  Seiser  has  been  promoted  to  regional 
news  editor  of  the  Lake  Geneva  Regional 
News.  Seiser  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
newspaper  since  2000. 
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EDITORIAL 


LEiniieiiiEsuiiniE 

By  standing  up  against  government  secrecy,  the  Sunshine 
Week  campaign  puts  the  press  and  public  on  the  same  side 


Even  as  the  inauguration  of 
President  George  W.  Bush 
draws  near,  newspapers  contin¬ 
ue  to  debate  whether  their 
endorsements  last  fall  made  any  difference 
at  all.  Because  editorial  pages  were  as  close¬ 
ly  divided  as  the  electorate  itself—  ES^Fs 
final  count  had  it  213  papers  for  John  Kerry 
to  205  for  Bush—  a  pretty  good  case  could 
be  made  for  either  side  of  the  argument. 

But  the  week  of  March  13,  newspapers 
will  have  a  chance  to  make  an  endorsement 
with  a  proven  track  record  of  stirring  citi¬ 
zens  to  action.  For  the  first  time,  the  highly 
successful  “Sunshine  Sunday”  editorial  page 
campaign  begun  by  Florida  newspapers  is 
going  national,  and  multimedia. 

During  “Sunshine 
Sunday-Sunshine  Week,” 
newspapers,  broadcasters 
and  news  Web  sites  around 
the  nation  will  confront  the 
growing  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment  —  and  remind  citizens  of  how  much 
they  are  losing  when  public  documents 
and  decision-making  meetings  are  hidden 
from  them.  These  access  issues  will  be 
the  subjects  of  editorials,  cartoons,  Op-Ed 
commentaries,  and  news  articles. 

Organized  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  supported  by 
more  than  50  news  organizations  and 
industiy  associations,  “Sunshine  Sunday- 
Sunshine  Week”  is  a  long-overdue  national 
response  to  the  growing  climate  of  govern¬ 
ment  secrecy. 

Readers  will  enthusiastically  support 
these  editorials,  says  Barbara  Peterson, 
the  irrepressible  president  of  the  First 
Amendment  Foundation  in  Tallahassee. 
The  Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
launched  the  first  Sunshine  Sunday  just 


six  months  after  the  9/11 
attacks.  Legislators, 
motivated  by  either  panie 
or  politics,  had  introduced 
more  than  100  bills  to 
weaken  or  completely 
gut  the  Sunshine  State’s 
strong  public  records 
and  open-meetings  laws. 

“The  editorials  had  a  huge  and  immedi¬ 
ate  impact,”  Peterson  recalls.  “Our  phones 
rang  off  the  hook,  with  people  saying, 

‘How  do  I  stop  this?”*  That  November, 
a  landslide  76.6%  of  Floridians  approved 
a  constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
super-majority  vote  to  pass  changes  in 
open-  government  laws. 

The  public  is  way  ahead 
of  the  press  on  this  issue— 
perhaps  because  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  actually  uses 
public-document  laws 
more  often  than  the  aver¬ 
age  reporter.  They  want  to  see  the  police 
blotter,  how  their  property  taxes  compare 
to  their  neighbor’s,  or  how  much  the  school 
system  is  paying  the  incompetent  principal. 
That  access  is  threatened  by  local  man¬ 
darins  who  never  wanted  to  disclose  it  in 
the  first  place—  and  are  now  emboldened 
by  the  fetish  for  secrecy  in  Washington. 

The  Sunshine  Sunday  campaign  changed 
the  culture  in  the  Florida  Legislature, 
Peterson  says.  Lawmakers  who  thought 
curtailing  access  made  them  look  tough 
on  terrorism  suddenly  realized  voters 
want  them  to  preserve  open  government. 

That’s  a  change  we  could  use  in  the 
White  House  and  on  Capital  Hill.  Every 
newspaper  should  participate  in  “Sunshine 
Sunday-Sunshine  Week”  beginning  March 
13,  and  make  it  happen. 


Access  issues  get 
hotter  beginning 
March  13,  2005. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


From  the  cat’s  cradle  of  civilization 

WHEN  1  NEWS’  IS 
THE  NEWS  YOO  WIINT 

Dennis  Anderson,  twice  an  embed  and  now  father  of  a  young 
Marine  in  Iraq,  gets  my  vote  for  ‘Man  of  the  Year' 

SINCE  IT’S  THAT  TIME  OF  YEAR,  I’D  LIKE  TO  PRESENT  THE 

inaugural  Pressing  Issues  “Man  of  the  Year”  award  to 
Dennis  Anderson,  editor  oixhe  Antelope  Valley  Press  in 
Palmdale,  Calif.  Anderson  has  distinguished  himself 
in  numerous  ways  during  the  past  year  or  so.  He’s  the 
I  only  editor  to  serve  as  an  embedded  reporter  in  Iraq  —  on  two  occa¬ 
sions,  no  less.  He  has  written  about  this  experience  in  an  honest 
and  at  times  brilliant  fashion  both  for  his  ovm  paper  and  in  guest 
columns  for  E^P  Online.  And,  in  an  even  deeper  way,  he  has  shown 
us  what  it’s  like  to  be  the  parent  of  a  soldier  risking  his  life  in 


that  dreadful  war. 

We  first  interviewed  Anderson,  50,  in  the 
spring  of 2003  when  he  left  the  newsroom 
of  his  26,000-circ  paper  to  belatedly  ship 
out  with  the  local  National  Guard  unit  to 
Iraq,  just  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad.  We 
called  him  “The  Last  Embed”  and  he 
endeared  himself  to  us  by  using  as  his  kit 
bag  an  old  E(3P  promo  item.  A  former  U.S. 
Army  paratrooper  and  author  of  several 
books,  he  signed  up  as  an  embed  to  tell  tbe 
story  of  the  “real  people”  in  the  unit,  who 
are  far  more  than  “weekend  warriors.” 

On  May  26, 2003,  when  it  was  still 
assumed  the  mopping-up  would  not  last 
long,  Anderson  sent  back  a  dispatch  to 
E^P  revealing,  “Nobody  on  this  side  of 
the  pond  believes  tbe  fighting  is  over. 

Our  vehicles  that  return  are  coming  back 
riddled  with  bullet  holes.”  He  quoted 
Churchill;  “This  is  not  the  beginning  of 
the  end  —  it  is  the  end  of  the  beginning.” 

Two  months  later,  writing  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  he  recalled  that  while  traveling  with 
his  unit,  “I  never  encountered  another  print 
reporter.”  He  predicted  the  fighting  would 
go  on,  embeds  would  return,  and  they 
“simply  must  be  willing  to  undertake  the 


daily  dance  with  the  bitch  goddess  in 
charge  of  the  odds.” 

This  past  May,  we  heard  from  Anderson 
again.  He  was  upset  that  guardsmen  were 


taking  some  of  the  rap  for  the  Abu  Gbraib 
scandal,  when  it  reality  “there  is  a  conver¬ 
gence  of  ugly  facts  meeting  like  a  collision 
in  a  four-way  intersection,”  including  too 
few  regulars  and  too  much  reliance  on  the 
reserves.  He  noted  that  in  his  unit  the  aver¬ 
age  age  was  about  38,  with  many  far  older, 
even  some  “Vietnam  retreads.”  He  revealed, 
“A  woman  staff  sergeant  in  the  unit  who 
rode  convoy  on  Iraq’s  dangerous  supply 
routes  was  a  grandmother,  nearly  60.” 

A  week  later,  eloquently  disagreeing  with 
my  call  for  a  phased  U.S.  withdrawal,  he 
revealed  that  his  son  Garrett,  then  18,  a 


Marine  grunt  —  “tender  of  years  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  character”  —  was  on  call  to  be  sent 
to  the  front  lines.  Dennis  shuddered  “that 
so  many  of  our  sons  and  daughters  are 
caught  in  this  cat’s  cradle  of  circumstances.” 

Then,  this  past  September,  he  wrote, 
chillingly,  that  his  son,  now  1.9,  was  “in  one 
of  the  units  I  believe  is  being  prepared  for  a 
fresh  and  nearly  inevitable  assault  on  Fallu- 
jah.”  But  he  was,  for  the  moment ,  more 
concerned  about  two  local  families  who  had 
just  lost  loved  ones  in  Iraq.  He  explained 
that  at  his  paper,  “We  support  our  troops  by 
loving  them  in  life  and  honoring  them  in 
death.  That  is  not  synonymous  with  agree¬ 
ment  about  everything  that  has  been  done, 
or  that  will  be  done,  in  tbis  war  in  Iraq.” 

He  added,  “The  so-called  low  U.S.  casu¬ 
alty  count  in  Iraq  stacks  high  the  moment 
you  know  the  dead  or  their  surviving  kin.” 

Seven  weeks  later,  his  fears  realized, 
Dennis  submitted  a  moving  tribute  to  his 
son,  then  storming  Fallujah.  Ayear  earlier 
his  boy  was  attending  his  high  school  prom; 
now  he  was  “in  the  gathering  storm.” 

In  the  days  following,  Dennis  explained 
he  had  not  heard  from  his  son  but  “no  news 
is  the  news  you  want.”  Two  weeks  later,  he 
wrote  another  piece  for  us  about  trying  to 
keep  up  with  Garrett  by  studying  photos  on 
the  Web  —  and  finding  his  boy  in  three  of 
them.  Then,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  he  got  a 
phone  call:  His  boy  was  safe,  for  now. 

Since  then,  it’s  been  no  news/good  news. 

I^t  I  heard  from  Anderson,  on  Dec.  14, 
he  explained  that  his  Valley  had  lost  a  third 
Marine,  an  Ian  Stewart,  age 
19:  ‘The  news  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  death  was  not  the  par¬ 
ticular  news  that  I  dread. 
But  there  is  simply  no 
dividend  in  that.  Your  son, 
or  some  other  parents’?” 

He  concluded,  “Friends, 
many,  and  family,  have 
flooded  the  holiday  mails 
with  packages  of  food,  snacks,  and  small 
luxuries”  to  his  son,  “hoping  constantly 
that  there  will  be  no  return  to  sender.” 

Now,  each  morning,  when  I  explore  The 
New  York  Times'  Iraq  coverage,  I  look  for 
the  small  box  that  lists  the  daily  additions 
to  the  U.S.  death  count.  Who  would  have 
thought,  18  months  ago,  that  there  would 
still  be  such  a  bo.x,  and  that  it  would  some 
times  carry  10  or  more  names?  Happily,  the 
name  of  Garrett  Anderson  has  not  shown 
up  there,  and  I  hope  it  never  will,  and  that 
six  months  from  now  that  box  will  be 
retired  to  history.  11 


The  so-called  low 
H  ^  casualty  count 

l  moment  you  know 
the  dead  or  their 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Side  effect 


‘The  New  York  Times'  runs  an  ad  for  a  cholesterol  drug 
whose  safety  is  questioned  in  the  same  edition 


The  Nov.  19  front-page  headline  in  The  New  York 
Times  offered  a  scaiy  scenario  of  sickness  and  serious 
side  effects:  “FDA  Failing  in  Drug  Safety,  Official 
Asserts.”  The  story  was  just  as  foreboding.  Dr.  David  J. 
Graham,  a  reviewer  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  Office  df  Drug  Safety,  had  alleged  during  a  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearing  that  Crestor,  a  cholesterol  drug,  and  four  others 
all  had  serious  health  issues.  “We  are  faced  with  what  may  be  the 
single  greatest  safety  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  the  country  and 
the  history  of  the  world,”  Graham  testified. 


Graham’s  bosses,  known  for  their  fealty 
to  the  countr)'’s  legal  drug  lords,  disagreed. 
Dr.  Steven  Galson,  director  of  the  FDA’s 
Center  for  Drug  Evaluation,  called  Gra¬ 
ham’s  testimony  “junk  science,”  even 
though  he  later  told  The  Washington  Post 
he,  too,  had  concerns  about  Crestor. 

The  Times  made  Graham  their  Man  in 
The  News  and  gave  his  20  yetu^  at  the  FDA 
a  mixed  but  generally  favorable  review.  But 
his  complaints  could  not  compete  with  a 
four-color  ad  that  same  day  that  filled  near¬ 
ly  a  fill!  page  in  the  middle  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  sports  section,  celebrating  Crestor  as 
a  safe,  champion  cholesterol  killer. 

In  large  blue  type,  the  ad  text  read  like  it 
was  written  by  Dr.  Seuss:  “Lowering  choles¬ 
terol  isn’t  a  game/It’s  vital  to  know/not  all 
drugs  are  the  same/Ask  your  doctor  about 
Crestor/Ask  for  it  by  name.”  Included  in  the 
ad  was  a  coupon  offering  readers  “15  days  of 
Crestor  lOmg  free”  with  no  clue  that  the 
bottom  of  the  next  page  contained  a  blur  of 
agate  type  listing  all  its  possible  side  effects. 

Those  kinds  of  pharmaceutical  ads  pres¬ 
ent  an  ethical  problem  for  newspaper  sales 
acceptability  departments,  which  love  the 


revenue  the  ads  bring  in  but  worry  that 
the  claims  associated  with  them  will  hurt 
the  credibility  of  their  news  organization. 
The  impression  is  that  newspapers  like 


the  Times  would  never  accept  advertise¬ 
ments  for  drugs  whose  safety  was  a  matter 
of  debate.  Steph  Jesperson,  the  Times' 
director  of  advertising  acceptability,  said 
he  relies  “on  the  FDA’s  expertise,  rules,  and 
controls ...  to  assure  our  readers  that  they 
are  accurate  and  not  misleading.” 

But  the  drug  companies  send  their  copy 
to  the  FDA  at  the  same  time  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  newspapers  and  are  published 
before  the  agency  can  review  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  FDA  spokesperson  Crystal  Rice.  She 
I  explained  that  the  FDA’s  Division  of  Drug 


Marketing,  Advertising  and  Communica¬ 
tions  might  later  consult  with  the  drug 
companies  after  someone  complains  about 
an  alleged  misleading  ad,  but  that  conver¬ 
sation  is  never  publicized. 

Dr.  Graham’s  Senate  testimony  received 
huge  play  in  the  international  press  because 
Crestor  is  prescribed  in  63  countnes, 
according  to  AstraZeneca,  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  company  that  manufactures  it.  As¬ 
traZeneca  responded  with  a  massive  media 
campaign,  placing  ads  in  the  Times,  The 
Boston  Globe,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  USA  Today. 

This  was  as  controversial  as  the  drug  itself. 

Those  ads,  citing  the  FDA’s  testimony 
before  the  Senate  by  Galson,  had  “publicly 
confirmed  that  Crestor  is  safe  and  effective; 
and  that  the  concerns  that  have  been  raised 
[by  Dr.  Graham]  have  no  medical  or  scien¬ 
tific  basis.”  The  ads  did  not  include  the  fears 
that  Galson  had  expressed  immediately 
afterward  to  the  Washington  Post  about 
Crestor’s  possible  side  effects. 

Dr.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  director  of  the 
non-profit  Public  Health  Research  Group, 
claims  Crestor  appears  “to  have  a  higher 
rate  of  the  life-threatening  breakdown  of 
muscle”  than  other  anti-cholesterol  drugs. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  FDA  demanding 
the  ad  be  pulled.  “If  the  FDA  were  doing 
its  job,  I  wouldn’t  have  to  write  letters 
like  this,”  Dr.  Wolfe  recently  told  me  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  his  Washington, 
D.C.,  office.  “That  ad  was  a  100%  false 
statement.  ” 

Crestor  stopped  running 
that  ad,  but  only  because 
the  company  felt  it  had 
answered  the  concerns 
about  its  drag.  “The  ad 
served  its  purpose,” 
said  Emily  Denney,  a 
spokesperson  for  Crestor. 
“Doctors  and  patients  were 
calling  us.  We  had  to  let 
them  know  that  Crestor  was  as  safe  as  any 
other  satin  drug.” 

Should  medical  writers  consult  with  their 
ad  departments  about  which  ads  might  be 
misleading?  Carla  K.  Johnson,  health 
writer  for  The  Spokesman-Review  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Association  of  Health  Care 
Journalists,  insists  reporters  must  keep 
their  distance  from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment:  “It’s  OK  for  the  newspaper  to  check 
out  those  claims,  but  no  one  in  the  news¬ 
room  should  be  involved  in  the  process.”  11 


On  the  very  day 
an  FDA  reviewer’s 
critique  of  Crestor 
appeared,  a  color  ad 
for  the  drug  offered 
a  15-day  free  sample. 


■ 
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Newsprint  Forecast 


Price  Pressure 

Inventories 

Consumpton 

Prices  will  continue  to  rise 

Producers  are  keeping  supply  low 

Slight  decline  will  continue 
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U.S.  Newsprint  Consumption  vs.  GDP 


$US,  trillions 
(1996  dollars) 
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million  tonnes 


Eastern  U.S.  Newsprint  Price 

Canadian  vs.  U  S.  dollars 


North  American  newsprint  markets  have  defied  the  economic  recovery 
this  year  by  remaining  in  a  slump.  While  prices  have  appreciated  somewhat 
due  to  newsprint  producers  controlling  capacity  by  curtailing  production, 
newsprint  consumption  has  remained  depressed.  Early  in  the  year,  the 
newsprint  industry  was  hopeful  for  a  rebound  in  2004.  At  least  on  the 
export  market,  demand  remained  healthy.  However,  by  mid-year,  the  export 
market  began  to  follow  the  domestic  trend  downward. 

Newsprint  inventories  also  reflected  the  dynamics  playing  out  in  the 
market  this  year.  Consumer  stocks  have  been  falling,  while  mill  inventories 
have  been  rising.  Publishers  were  keeping  inventories  lean  in  order  to  fight 
off  newsprint  price  increases.  Two  hikes  were  announced  in  2004.  Both 
were  originally  for  $50/tonne,  but  neither  was  entirely  successful.  A  Feb.  1 
increase  was  later  rolled  back  to  $35/tonne  and  implemented  as  late  as 
May  1;  the  fate  of  the  Sept.  1  hike  was  still  undetermined  as  of  late 
November  but  was  expected  to  be  only  partially  implemented. 

INK  SPOTLIGHT 


Source:  Dave  Savastano,  Editor, 

Ink  World  Magazine 
www.inkworldmagazine.com 

There  are  clear  signs  that  the  newspaper  industry  is  moving  forward.  This 
can  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  capital  investments  leading  the  way. 
Major  expansions  in  pressrooms  from  Detroit  to  Los  Angeles  indicate  that 
publishers  are  meeting  the  demands  of  readers  and  advertisers  alike  for 
consistent,  high-quality  products  and  more  color. 

Ink  industry  executives  are  seeing  increased  interest  in  color  and  higher- 
strength  inks. 

“Advertisers  can  spend  a  dollar  many  ways,  and  newspaper  publishers  are 
looking  to  shore  up  their  percentage  of  the  advertising  dollar,”  said  Norm 
Harbin,  Flint  Ink’s  vp  of  business  and  technical  development  for  news  ink. 

“As  a  result,  we’ve  seen  continued  increases  in  color,  and  higher-quality 
printing  is  very  sought-after.” 

“We  continue  to  sell  a  higher  percentage  of  color,”  said  Todd  Wheeler,  U.S. 
Ink’s  marketing  services  manager.  “Newspapers  are  using  more  color,  as 
advertisers  and  readers  are  asking  for  higher  quality.  We  are  also  seeing  more 
interest  in  higher-strength  inks.  These  inks  can  be  laid  down  in  thinner  ink  films 
and  offer  better  ink  mileage,  less  dot  gain  and  less  page-to-page  set-off.” 
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Are  you  more  than  just  a  newspaper? 
The  Greenville  News  is. . . 


“Bowater’s  premium  grades  have  been  an  important  building  block  in  our 
product  diversification  strategy.  We  use  Bowater’s  34-pound  65  Hi-Biite  on 
the  inside  pages  of  Upstate  Parent,  our  four-year-old  parenting  publication, 
and  on  all  pages  of  LINK,  a  weekly  for  young  readers  launched  in  February 
2004.  We  believe  the  extra  weight  and  brightness  have  been  important 
factors  in  the  explosive  growth  of  audience  and  ad  volume  for  both  publications, 


Steve  Brandt,  President  &  Publisher 
Vice  President,  South  Group,  Gannett 


Ailam  gets  away  from  the  daily  grind  on  a  rare  visit 
to  her  favorite  local  art  gallery  in  Baghdad. 


o 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  Hannah  Allam  was  a  25- 
year-old  suburban  reporter  covering  cops  and  courts 
for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  her  stories 
^  often  focusing  on  IRS  scofflaws  and  street-sign 
i  vandals.  But  she  had  dreams  of  delving  into  Middle 
East  reporting,  far  off  in  the  future.  “I  thought  it  would  take  10 
or  15  years  before  I  would  get  overseas  and  do  the  kind  of  things 
that  I  wanted  to  do,”  she  admits. 

Today,  just  five  years  out  of  college,  Allam  is  not  only  covering  the 
chaotic  Iraq  war,  she  is  Baghdad  bureau  chief  for  Knight  Bidder, 
which  demands  both  dangerous  duty  and  managerial  leadership. 
Overseeing  a  l6-person  staff  in  the  chain’s  largest  non-Washington 


Allam  goes  out 
into  the  field 
whenever  possi¬ 
ble.  Here  she 
interviews  U.S. 
Maj.  Gen. 
Geoffrey  Miller  in 
October  at  Camp 
Bucca,  an 
American-run 
prison  in 
southern  Iraq. 


A.WAR 

Hannah  Allam,  just  five  years  out  of 
college,  runs  a  major  Baghdad  bureau 
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Clockwise  from  left:  Allam  (third  from  right), 
joins  other  bureau  staffers  for  a  celebration 
inside  their  hotel  room-turned-newsroom;  with 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  photographer  Pauline 
Lubens  (third  from  left)  at  the  home  of  a  Muslim 
family  whose  15-year-old  son  had  been  missing 
for  several  months;  with  Baghdad  at  her  feet. 


bureau,  she  juggles  responsibilities  that 
some  journalists  twice  her  age  might  have 
trouble  handling. 

But  in  her  short  stint  at  the  helm,  Allam, 
w'ho  speaks  English,  Arabic,  and  French, 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  taking  the  heat, 
organizing  coverage,  and  offering  a  human 
touch  to  a  variety  of  war-related  stories. 
“She  has  personal  courage,  tremendous 
empathy  and  just  plain  good  judgment,” 
says  John  Walcott,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  Knight  Bidder,  who  plucked 
Allam  from  Minnesota  just  over  a  year  ago 
to  head  the  Baghdad  operation.  “She  is 
absolutely  the  most  phenomenal  young 
reporter  I  have  met  in  more  than  30  years 
of  this  business.” 

She’s  had  her  share  of  growing  pains, 
however,  telling  E^P  that  her  biggest  re¬ 
gret  is  not  acting  on  the  rumors  about  Abu 
Ghraib  prison  abuse  that  were  swirling 
months  before  the  storj'  broke.  “I  did  not 
take  some  of  those  claims  more  seriously,” 
she  says.  “But  you  hear  a 
lot  of  things  over  here.” 

In  the  18  months  since 
her  first  Iraq  assign¬ 
ment,  Allam  has  been 
dragged  from  her  room 
in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  Najaf  police, 
spent  a  night  under 
attack  in  a  shrine,  and 
scored  the  first  Western 
interview  with  a  major 
insurgent  leader.  Three 
of  her  closest  Iraqi  friends  have  been  killed 
in  the  past  year,  and  she  had  to  help  her 
translator  escape  Iraq  after  three  members 
of  the  woman’s  family  v^ere  executed.  One 
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of  her  journalist  colleagues  recently  sent 
her  an  “inspirational”  message  tinged  with 
“gallows  humor,”  as  Allam  put  it.  It  read: 
“Keep  your  head  up  —  and  on.” 

But  to  this  rising  star,  whose  family 
background  mixes  Oklahoma  grit  with 
Middle  East  traditions,  her  war  assignment 
is  more  than  a  chance  to  cover  one  of  the 
top  stories  in  the  world.  It  is  also  paying 
homage  to  her 
roots  and  to  a 
culture  that  she 
has  grown  up 
honoring  and 
investigating. 

“It  is  a  region 
that  is  very  dear 
to  my  heart  — 
the  customs, 
the  people,  the 
ways,”  she  says.  “What  amazes  me  is  the 
resilience  of  Iraqis.” 

Her  own  resilience  has  drawn  praise 
since  taking  over  the  bureau  in  December 
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2003,  including 
the  2004  Journal¬ 
ist  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the 
National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Black 
Journalists.  “She 
allows  people 
space  to  develop 
stories  and  still 
work  together,” 
says  Steve  Butler, 
Knight  Bidder  for¬ 
eign  editor,  noting 
Allam’s  knack  for 


news  manage¬ 
ment.  “She  can  chew  them  out  when  she 
has  to,  but  also  gives  them  little  gifts.” 

Allam  has  little  time  to  think  about  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  other  than  the  litany 
of  new  friends,  from  Jordan  to  Eqypt,  she 
has  made.  She  was  engaged  during  her  first 
stint  in  Iraq  in  mid-2003  to  a  Moroccan 
writer  she  had  met  in  the  Twin  Cities,  but 
that  didn’t  last.  “That  was  the  first  casualty 
of  my  war  assignment,”  Allam  recalls  dur¬ 
ing  a  cell  phone  interview  from  Baghdad 
in  late  November.  “He  didn’t  like  having  a 
wife  in  a  war  zone,  which  I  can  respect.” 

For  now,  her  home  is  the  suite  she  occu¬ 
pies  on  the  top  floor  of  a  Baghdad  hotel, 
one  of  seven  rooms  that  make  up  the 
bureau  where  two  KB  reporters  and  14 
other  Iraqi  staffers,  from  drivers  to 
stringers,  assemble  to  cover  the  war.  The 
daily  grind  begins  as  early  as  7  a.m.,  with 
stories  often  being  filed  after  midnight  to 
meet  the  Washington,  D.C.,  deadlines  — 
and  the  eight-hour  time  difference.  “We 
tried  to  have  the  bureau  in  my  own  room 
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for  a  while,”  Allam  says.  “But  that  did  not 
work  with  everyone”  entering  and  leaving. 
“It  was  like  a  big  ‘Melrose  Place’  in  here.” 

Tales  and  trials  of  war 

Allam’s  approach  mixes  serious  hard- 
news  coverage  with  colorful  people  pieces 
that  she  believes  best  paint  a  picture  of 
today’s  Iraq.  Those  include  her  stories  on 
life  inside  an  Iraqi  video  arcade  and  on  the 
wave  of  American  soldiers  marrying  Iraqi 
women.  “I  want  to  show  people  that  most 
Iraqis  are  not  out  attacking  Americans,” 
Allam  explains. 

During  one  phone  interview  with  E&P, 
a  sudden  burst  of  explosions  outside  her 
window  draws  a  bit  of  nervous  laughter 
but  no  panic.  “That  is  strange  to  hear  after 
curfew,”  she  remarks,  with  a  chuckle.  “It 
must  just  be  a  mortar.” 

While  refusing  to  discuss  her  personal 
opinion  of  the  war,  Allam  says  seeing  so 
much  death  and  destruction  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  has  made  her  both 
sympathetic  to  the  Iraqi  peoples’  distress 
and  also  at  times  immune  to  it.  “You  can¬ 
not  go  to  the  scene  of  a  grisly  car  bombing 
or  assassination  and  not  feel  something 
about  it,”  says  Allam,  whose  twin  brothers 
are  former  Marines  who  recent¬ 
ly  served  in  Iraq.  “It  has  become 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  make 
sense  of  it.” 

She  also  longs  for  home  on 
occasion,  especially  “when  I  am 
sitting  somewhere  and  they  are 
dropping  bombs  outside  the 
building,  I  think,  ‘I  could  be  at 
a  farmer’s  market  somewhere.’” 

In  an  emotional  first-person 
column  that  received  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  and  praise  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  Allam  offered  a  detailed 
assessment  of  Iraq  as  being 
much  more  dangerous,  brutal, 
and  hard  to  cover  since  she  be¬ 
gan  her  managerial  role  a  year 
ago.  “After  one  bombing,  a 
young  boy  shoved  a  severed 
hand  in  my  face,”  she  wrote. 

S  “Another  time,  I  used  a  tissue 
“  to  pick  shreds  of  human  flesh 
£  off  my  shoes  after  covering  a  car 
£  bombing.”  Gagging,  she  removed  the  shoes 
and  shoved  them  deep  into  a  trash  bin. 

£  Her  adventure  started  just  two  days 
o  in-country,  in  July  2003,  when  she  was 
i  thrown  in  to  one  of  the  war’s  biggest  sto- 

1  ries  with  the  killing  of  Saddam  Hussein’s 
“  two  sons. 

s 

g  After  hearing  that  a  press  conference 

2  on  the  slayings  was  called  for  10:30  p.m.. 


just  past  the  strict  10  p.m.  curfew,  she 
headed  out  the  door  to  grab  a  taxi.  Several 
blocks  from  the  hotel,  an  Army  tank 
stopped  the  car  and  a  U.S.  soldier  dragged 
her  out.  “I  got  an  M-16  in  my  face  and  kept 
saying,  ‘I’m  an  American, 

I’m  an  American’,”  she 
says.  “It  turned  out  he 
was  from  Texas,  so  we 
started  talking  about 
[University  of]  Okla¬ 
homa  and  [University 
of]  Texas  football.  He 
let  us  go.” 

When  Allam  finally 
got  there,  she  discovered 
she’d  missed  the  press 
conference.  Worse  yet, 
she  found  out  it  had  been  covered  on 
television.  “I  learned  to  always  check  CNN 
or  the  BBC  before  heading  out,”  she  quips. 

A  typical  day  at  the  bureau 

Now,  Allam’s  day  begins  v^ith  a  7  a.m. 
wake-up,  coffee,  and  maybe  a  quick  break¬ 
fast  in  the  hotel’s  cafeteria.  At  9  a.m.  the 
first  morning  meeting  convenes  with  all 
bureau  staffers  in  a  suite/conference  room 
down  the  hall,  in  which  Iraqi  maps  and 


photos  of  top  Iraqi  leaders  and  insurgents 
cover  the  walls.  With  two  televisions  on 
constantly  —  one  tuned  to  CNN  or  the  BBC 
and  another  on  Al  Jazeera  —  the  group 
encircles  a  coffee  table,  with  a  few  sitting 
on  the  floor.  “It  is  a  real  planning  huddle,” 
Allam  says.  “We  check  on  what  people  are 
hearing,  what  are  the  rumors,  the  word 
on  the  street.” 


Citing  the  input  of  every  bureau  employ¬ 
ee  including  the  drivers,  Allam  stresses 
the  need  to  dig  for  information  from  any 
source.  “We  have  gotten  a  lot  of  good 
stories  that  way,”  she  says.  “We  find  out 
about  new  leaflets  on  the  street,  power 
outages  in  places,  and  who  is  being  killed.” 

Allam  believes 
many  of  her 
Iraqi  staffers, 
who  began  as 
“fledgling” 
helpers,  have 
blossomed 
into  excellent 
reporters  and 
will  remain 
active  after 
the  Western  media  has  moved  on. 

Immediately  following  comes  a  daily 
safety  briefing,  in  which  a  security  advisor 
goes  over  that  day’s  assessment  of  danger 
zones,  latest  battle  activity,  and  potential 
hazards.  Then  a  safety  lesson  follows, 
which  Allam  instituted  to  give  her  people 
the  most  up-to-date  training  on  how  to 
avoid  or  handle  close  calls  and  injuries. 
“Some  days  it’s  burns,  many  days  it’s  bul¬ 
lets,”  she  explains.  “There’s  also  evasive 
driving  and  learning  to  check 
under  your  car  for  a  bomb 
without  thinking  about  it.” 
Staffers  have  also  learned  how 
to  treat  someone  else’s  punc¬ 
tured  lung:  pierce  their  chest 
with  a  ball  point  pen. 

After  morning  meetings, 
the  group  heads  out  to  cover 
stories  or  hit  the  phones.  Allam 
returns  to  her  room  and  starts 
dialing,  with  daily  calls  to  the 
police  chief,  Iraq’s  interior 
ministry,  the  prime  minister’s 
office,  and  U.S.  military 
contacts,  among  others.  “It’s 
like  making  cop  calls  on  a 
police  beat,”  she  says,  adding 
that  several  power  outages 
throughout  the  day  are  routine 
along  with  explosions  and 
gunfire  outside. 

The  bureau’s  windows  are 
covered  with  blast  film  to 
prevent  shattering  during  a  bombing, 
while  a  security  gate  nicknamed  “The 
Cage”  has  been  installed  by  a  British 
security  advisor  to  wall  off  the  floor  from 
the  rest  of  the  hotel.  The  security  expert  is 
known  for  closing  his  briefings  by  declar¬ 
ing,  “The  threat  level  just  can’t  get  any 
higher.”  Those  restricted  from  heading 
outside  run  up  and  down  the  hotel  stairs. 


Christmas  Eve  in  Baghdad,  2003.  Left  to  right,  back  row:  W.H.  Mansour, 
Tom  Lasseter,  Muttaz  Saif,  Tom  Pennington,  and  Omar  Al  Dulame.  Front 
row,  left  to  right:  Chip  Somodevilla,  Maureen  Fan,  and  Hannah  Allam. 


—  STEVE  BUTLErf 

Knight  Ridder  foreign  editor 
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in  body  armor,  for  exercise. 

“We  can’t  get  out  like  we  used  to, 
because  it  is  not  as  safe.  When  we  are 
rewriting  wire  copy  it  doesn’t  feel  like 
journalism,”  Allam  laments.  When  the 
bureau  receives  word  of  a  car  bombing 
that  kills  five  people,  they  practically  have 
to  sit  on  their  hands:  “In  the  old  days, 
we  could  hop  in  the  car,  head  out  and  get 
color  from  the  scene.” 

The  first  contact  with  editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  does  not  occur  until  4  p.m.  local 
time  when  Allam  sends  the  day’s  story 
budget.  Most  are  not  filed  until  10  p.m., 
and  often  after  midnight.  “D.C.  may  want 
a  different  approach  to  the  story,  and  that 
can  make  it  even  later,”  she  observes. 
Bureau  life  is  not  all  deadlines  and  war 
dangers,  as  the  group  makes  time  for 
the  occasional  celebration  dinner  or 
nighttime  movie  showing  —  via  black- 
market  DVDs. 

Events  still  draw  Allam  and  others  be¬ 
yond  Baghdad  w'hen  needed.  Two  of  her 
most  harrowing  experiences  since  taking 
the  top  post  there  occurred  in  August 
during  one  week  in  Najaf.  One  night  she 
was  trapped  with  several  other  reporters 
under  fire  in  the  Imam  Ali  shrine,  during 
which  she  called  her  mother  by  cell  phone 
to  say  she  might  soon  die.  Two  nights  lat¬ 
er,  she  was  awakened  in  her  hotel  room 
by  Iraqi  police.  Along  with  other  journal¬ 
ists  in  the  hotel,  she  was  dragged  out  and 
ordered  to  cover  a  police  chief  s  press 
conference  w’here  he  blamed  the  group  of 
journalists  for  the  deaths  of  many  of  his 
men.  “They  handed  out  pads  and  pens 
and  ordered  us  to  take  notes,”  Allam  says. 

No  Stranger  to  the  culture 

Although  Allam  was  only  13  w'hen  the 
first  Persian  Gulf  War 
occurred,  she  was  better 
versed  in  Arab  culture 
than  most  of  the 
soldiers  sent  to  Iraq. 

While  she  was  bom 
in  Oklahoma,  memo¬ 
ries  of  trips  to  her 
father’s  native  Egypt 
are  strong.  At  9,  she 
got  a  full  Middle  East 
immersion  after  the 
family  moved  to  Saudi 
Arabia  so  her  father, 

Awad,  who  was  in  the  petroleum  industry 
and  once  worked  for  Halliburton,  could 
get  better  job  opportunities  during  the 
slumping  oil  economy. 

Suddenly  she  was  “in  a  country  where 
I  was  covered  from  head  to  toe,”  Allam 


recalls,  adding  that  she  attended  an  all¬ 
girls  school  that  was  strictly  fundamental¬ 
ist:  “If  a  girl  showed  her  ankles,  they  had 
sticks  to  hit  you  wdth.” 

That  experience  lasted  until  she  was 
17  and  included  moves  to  several  other 
Saudi  Ai  abian  schools,  as  well  as  a  home¬ 
schooling  stint  in  the  United  Arab  Emi¬ 
rates.  “I  had  a  kind  of  childho.jd  oblivion,” 
Allam  says  about  her  Arab- American 
mixed  family.  “We  had  Christmas  and 
Ramadan.”  Her  parents  divorced  seven 
years  ago,  with  her  father  settling  in 
Egypt.  Her  mother,  Beverly,  remained 
in  Oklahoma. 

Beverly  Allam  says  her  daughter  could 
speak  in  complete  sentences  even  when 
she  was  a  1- 
year-old.  “She 
could  verbalize 
anything,”  her 
mother  notes, 
recalling  the 
time  she  took 
the  8-year-old 
to  a  woman’s 
group  meeting 
in  Saudi 

Arabia,  left  briefly,  and  returned  to  find 
the  child  leading  a  discussion  about 
China’s  one-child  birth  limit. 

The  family  moved  permanently  back  to 
Oklahoma  in  1994,  where  Hannah  gradu¬ 
ated  from  a  public  high  school  in  Okla¬ 


homa  City,  then  attended  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  majoring  in  journalism  and 
taking  the  campus  paper  by  storm.  “We 
had  a  couple  of  murders  on  campus,  a 
minor  race  riot  and  took  ourselves  ex¬ 
tremely  seriously,”  recalls  Allam,  who 
served  as  editor  her  senior  year  and 
helped  the  student  publication  break 
the  story  of  Anita  Hill’s  resignation.  “I 
remember  skipping  a  chemistry  test  to 
work  on  [the  Hill  story].  I  did  very  badly 
in  that  class,  but  my  heart  was  not  in  it.” 

Jack  Willis,  a  University  of  Oklahoma 
journalism  professor  and  newspaper  advi¬ 
sor,  remembers  Allam  penning  articles  on 
the  sociology  of  light-skinned  and  dark- 
skinned  blacks  on  campus,  and  on  the 
university’s  few  tenured  black  professors. 
“They  were  real  enterprise  pieces,”  he 
says.  “She  also  broadened  the  paper’s  ac¬ 
cess  to  many  groups  on  campus  as  editor.” 
In  addition,  college  marked  Allam’s  first 
involvement  with  NABJ  as  an  activist  in 
a  student  chapter. 

After  graduating  in  1999,  the  future 
bureau  chief  landed  an  internship  at  The 
Washington  Post,  covering  everything 
from  Hurricane  Floyd  to  the  local  gay 
pride  parade.  “Internships  are  really 
throwing  people  into  the  water,  and  she 
was  one  who  could  swim,”  observes  Tom 
Lansworth,  the  Post’s  Southern  Maryland 
bureau  chief.  When  John  F.  Kennedy  Jr. 
was  killed,  Allam  found  herself  camped 
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outside  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy’s  D.C.  home 
hoping  for  a  comment,  but  he  never 
appeared.  She  joined  Knight  Kidder’s 
Pioneer  Press  in  early  2000. 

Getting  her  feet  wet 

Allam  got  her  first  taste  of  Iraq  coverage 
in  July  2003  as  one  of  many  staffers  cho¬ 
sen  from  among  Knight  Kidder’s  daily 
news  ranks  for  a  temporary  spin  through 
the  postwar  mess.  During  her  previous 
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At  left,  Allam  (center)  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press’  Nancy  Youssef 
(second  from  right)  with  translators  at  a  Ramadan  dinner.  Above, 

Allam  takes  part  in  a  2004  women’s  rights  march  in  Baghdad. 

two-  and-a-half  years  in  St.  Paul,  the  looked  at  the  local  ties  of  Zacharias  Mous- 

Muslim  reporter  had,  among  many  other  saoui,  the  so-called  “20th  hijacker’’  who 

assignments,  covered  how  locals  were  gath-  had  gone  through  flight  training  in  Min¬ 
ering  at  Arab  coffee  shops  and  markets  to  nesota.  It  turned  out  Allam’s  parents  had 

watch  war  coverage  on  Al  Jazeera.  “She  been  members  of  Moussaoui’s  former 
really  helped  our  readers  tune  in  to  th^  mosque  in  Oklahoma.  “She  played  a  key 

Middle  East,”  notes  Martin  Melendy,  role  in  that  coverage  and  that  really  set  the 

Pioneer  Press  deputy  metro  editor.  stage  for  her  [to  go  to  Iraq],”  Melendy  says. 

Melendy  recalls  Allam’s  part  in  the  While  she  missed  the  initial  Knight  Kid- 

paper’s  first  anniversary  coverage  of  the  der  call  for  embedded  reporters  in  Januaiy 
September  11  attacks,  in  which  reporters  2003,  she  made  it  clear  to  editors  that  she 
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was  ready  to  serve.  “I  said,  ‘Me,  me,  send 
me,’”  she  says.  That  opportunity  came 
again  six  months  later  when  a  second  wave 
of  Knight  Ridder  reporters  was  rotated  in, 
including  Allam,  who  landed  in  the  Middle 
East  in  July  2003  and  stayed  in  Baghdad 
for  three  months.  Her  first  day  was  hardly 
a  welcoming  event  as  she  traveled  with  a 
caravan  for  10  hours  from  Jordan  to  Bagh¬ 
dad  with  overturned  tanks,  bloody  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  rumors  of  bandits  highlighting  her 
trip.  “I  was  already  terrified,”  she  recalls, 
but  “it  was  thrilling.” 

As  that  first  rotation  went  on,  “she  really 
took  to  it,”  recalls  Ken  Dilanian,  a  Rome 
correspondent  for  Knight  Ridder’s  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  who  served  in  Iraq  with  Al¬ 
lam  in  2003.  “She  has  negated  her  youth.” 

Along  with  daily  war-related  updates  of 
fighting  and  casualties,  Allam  also  reached 
out  for  other  stories  off  the  beaten  path. 
Those  included  the  history  of  the  Iraqi 
nickname  “ulooj”  for  U.S.  soldiers  and 
Iraqi  reaction  to  the  blackout  of  August 
2003  that  left:  most  of  the  East  Coast  in  the 
dark  but  garnered  little  sympathy  from 
Baghdad  residents  who  had  been  without 
power  for  months.  She  admits  the  dangers 


served  briefly  with  Wassef  Hassoun  — 
the  U.S.  Marine  who  was  kidnapped  and 
threatened  with  beheading  before  being 
released  —  have  affected  her  approach. 

“I  saw  that  it  horribly  and  irreparably 
changed”  her  brothers,  she  says.  “It  gives 
me  a  different  perspective  on  this  place. 

It  does  inform  how  I  report  on  the  story.” 

The  rookie  foreign  correspondent’s  big 
break  came  when  she 
landed  an  interview  with 


t. 

—  JACK  WILLIS/University  of  Oklahoma 


leaders  of  the  Iraqi  insurgent  movement  in 
September  2003.  The  first  such  sit-down 
for  a  Western  reporter  since  the  war  began 
resulted  in  a  2,600-word  stoiy  that  ran  in 
nearly  every  Knight  Ridder  newspaper. 

“A  [translator]  had  found  a  group  of 


negotiating  with  that  group,”  Allam  recalls, 
adding  that  the  negotiators  had  limited  the 
meeting  to  include  a  reporter,  a  driver,  a 
translator,  and  a  camera,  notebook,  and 
pen.  “I  said,  ‘no,  we  would  have  to  have  a 
satellite  phone  so  I  could  call  my  bosses 
right  afterward.’  They  agreed,  but  said  they 
would  have  to  hold  it  during  the  interview.” 
Allam  also  demanded  one  hour  with  the 
leaders  and  wanted  no  information  on  any- 
pending  attacks  against  American  forces. 
“That  would  have  put  us  in  an  ethical 
dilemma,”  she  says. 

With  that,  Allam  and  Detroit  Free  Press 
photographer  Mandy  Wright  met  a  low- 
level  insurgent  in  an  abandoned  building 
for  a  pre-interview.  The  two  journalists 
then  got  into  a  car  and,  after  turning  off 
their  satellite  phones  and  giving  up  the 
batteries,  their  driver  took  them  to  the 
insurgents.  “We  were  in  the  back  seat, 
holding  hands  and  trying  to  smile,”  Allam 
recalls.  “We  were  clearly  going  to  nowhere 
and  kept  thinking  no  one  would  find  us 
if  we  were  killed.” 

Following  an  hour’s  ride,  the  group  came 
upon  a  farmhouse  where  they  were  greeted 
with  gifts  of  fruit.  Allam  recalls  the  leader, 


faced  by  her  brothers,  one  of  whom  had 


rebel  leaders  and  it  took  several  weeks  of  a  masked  Jordanian,  refiising  to  have  his 
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hands  photographed  for  fear  of  offering 
identi^ing  marks.  After  all  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  interview  lasted  just  20  minutes 
when  the  insurgents  suddenly  had  to  leave 
to  go  on  an  attack.  “I  said,  “We  came  all 
the  way  out  here  for  an  hour’,”  Allam  says. 
“They  apologized,  but  said  they  had  to  go. 
We  had  to  stay  there  while  they  were  gone, 
and  we  knew  they  were  out  attacking 
Americans.” 


Gunfire  before  grad  school 

When  Allam’s  initial  Iraq  tour  of  duty 
ended  in  September  2003,  she  began 
lobbying  to  return.  Back  on  the  beat 
in  St.  Paul  she  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
graduate  school,  but  when  Knight 
Kidder’s  Washington  bureau  asked 
her  to  pack  up  again,  “I  just  about 
fell  off  my  chair.”  She  took  the 
bureau  chief  helm  in  late  2003  and 
immediately  began  organizing  staff 
and  extending  contacts  in  the  Iraq 
community  and  military. 

“I  never  had  to  deal  with  manage¬ 
ment  issues  and  it  is  a  real  responsi¬ 
bility  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
reporting,”  she  observes.  The  first 
time  she  had  to  fire  someone,  Allam 
says  she  cried,  then  later  wondered  if 
she  waited  too  long  to  cut  the  person 
loose:  “It  is  a  tough  choice,  especially 
after  you  go  through  so  many  things 
every  day  here  with  these  people.” 

Running  a  bureau  also  becomes 
more  difficult  in  such  a  war-tom  city, 
which  Allam  says  is  getting  more 
dangerous  lately  with  the  kidnap¬ 
pings  and  threatened  beheadings. 

She  finds  herself  second-guessing 
some  decisions,  such  as  last  month’s 
directive  for  a  staffer  to  interview 
someone  at  a  mosque  in  a  very 
dangerous  part  of  Baghdad.  “Tliey 
ran  into  a  gun  battle  and  were  almost 
shot,”  she  recalls.  “I  hate  to  think  what 
could  have  happened.  That  haunts  me.” 

When  her  brother  was  stationed  there, 
it  was  too  dangerous  for  them  to  meet, 
she  recalls.  “You  take  an  enormous  risk 
whenever  you  leave  the  hotel.  Will  you  be 
near  a  passing  convoy  when  it  is  blown 
up,  or  in  a  gun  battle  on  the  street?”  But, 
she  adds,  “you  want  nothing  more  than 
to  explore  this  big,  fascinating,  extraordi¬ 
nary  country.” 

Although  he  gives  Allam  high  praise  for 
her  work,  Knight  Kidder’s  Walcott  says  she 
continues  to  leam  the  ropes  of  mnning  a 
large  bureau  that  only  come  with  time. 
“There  are  times  when  her  inexperience 
and  age  are  evident,”  he  observes.  “She  is 


still  growing.  She  is  still  mastering  the  big 
story  that  pulls  a  lot  of  elements  together.” 

Allam’s  hardest  experience  in  Iraq,  in 
fact,  had  nothing  to  do  with  covering  a 
story.  It  was  when  three  members  of  her 
translator’s  family,  including  a  4-year-old 
girl,  were  executed. 

“We  know  that  it  probably  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  her  working  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  agency,”  Allam  says  about  the  woman, 
29-year-old  Ban  Adil,  an  Iraqi  who  had 
worked  for  KR  since  before  the  bureau 
opened.  “They  followed  her  husband, 
daughter,  and  mother-in-law  home  and 


the  Interior  ministry  to  get  the  documenta¬ 
tion  for  Adil  and  her  son  to  go. 

The  trio  fled  to  a  hotel  in  Amman, 
Jordan,  where  they  spent  a  month  with 
Adil  trying  to  reorganize  her  shattered  life 
and  Allam  keeping  up  with  news.  ‘We  had 
a  crying  widow,  a  screaming  baby,  and 
I  was  playing  solitaire  on  the  computer 
all  day,”  Allam  remembers. 

By  April,  Adil  received  temporary  politi¬ 
cal  asylum  and,  with  Allam,  headed  for 
New  York.  Soon  after,  Adil  actually  moved 
in  with  Allam’s  mother  in  Oklahoma  and 
eventually  received  permanent  asylum  and 
her  own  apartment.  “She  is  in  job 
training  and  just  bought  my 
brother’s  old  car,”  Allam  notes. 


Conducting  an  interview  last  summer,  Allam's  two  identities  mix: 
Part  Muslim  woman  in  traditional  garb,  part  reporter  on  the  job. 


opened  fire  on  their  car.  They  riddled  it 
with  bullets.” 

The  attack  happened  in  March  2004 
when  Allam  and  Adil  were  on  a  brief  trip 
to  Egypt  for  a  few  days  following  weeks  of 
stressful  work.  Two  days  into  their  girls’ 
week  out,  a  phone  call  informed  Allam  of 
the  tragedy.  By  the  time  the  women  re¬ 
turned  to  Iraq,  the  burial  had  already  oc¬ 
curred  and  Adil  received  threats  against 
herself  at  home  in  a  letter  declaring,  “you’ll 
join  your  husband  in  hell  soon.” 

When  a  relative’s  home  was  burglarized 
and  documents  identifying  where  Adil 
lived  and  worked  were  stolen,  Knight  Kid¬ 
der  officials  agreed  that  she  should  leave 
the  countiy.  Allam  used  her  contjicts  with 


Grateful for  her  life,  job 

But  even  with  the  dangers, 
stress,  and  occasional  homesick¬ 
ness,  Allam  remains  dedicated  — 
even  grateful  —  as  she  reports 
the  biggest  world  story  for  now. 

“It  is  still  exciting,”  she  says.  “I 
have  worked  veiy,  veiy  hard  to 
reach  this  [point],  and  I  do  not 
want  to  give  up  now.” 

Despite  her  management 
duties,  she  still  files  news  stories 
herself  A  dispatch  on  Dec.  13 
revealed  that  insurgents  were 
targeting  would-be  candidates 
in  January’s  nationwide  elections. 
One  candidate  had  already  been 
gunned  down. 

Her  mother  still  wishes  she 
would  return  home,  once  telling 
her  (according  to  Hannah), 
“Enough  is  enough.  There  is 
no  honor  in  having  your  head 
chopped  off.”  But  Beverly  Allam 
says  that  her  daughter  often  tells 
Bs  mix:  “Mom,  remember,  if  I  die, 

this  is  my  passion  and  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  do  anything  else.”  Allam  admits  she 
has  thought  on  occasion  that  “at  the  rate 
this  is  going.  I’ll  be  surprised  to  reach  30 
if  I  stay  in  Iraq.” 

Not  surprising,  Allam  does  not  seek  to 
be  in  Baghdad  forever.  “I  think  there  are  a 
lot  more  stories  out  there  that  are  just  as 
important,”  she  says.  “I’m  not  one  of  those 
who  wants  to  be  a  combat  reporter  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  But  I  think  the  Middle  East 
will  be  a  story  for  a  long  time.” 

She  stresses  the  need  to  see  the  job  — 
and  the  war  —  through  to  its  conclusion 
before  turning  to  the  next  chapter  in  her 
life.  “I  feel  like  I  need  some  kind  of  book- 
ends  for  this,”  she  adds.  “To  leave  now 
would  feel  unfinished.”  II 
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you  how  closely  our  resources  reflect’,  on  your  equipment  needs,  we’ve  updated  our  logo  by  adding  a  metallic  glow  to  our  familiar 
firch.  Now  every  time  you  see  our  new  identity  icon,  you  can  envision  yourself  succeeding  more  completely.  That’s  because 
you’re  supported  by  strength,  power  and  commitment  of  the  MAN  Group,  a  company  with  a  246-year  history  and  an 
unlimited  future.  Call:  630.920.2000.  Click:  www.manroland.com. 


With  Web  logs  all  the  rage,  newspapers  try  to 
cash  in  on  the  trend.  Some  sites  are  even  getting 
overhauls  to  make  them  more  blogger-friendly. 


BY  JESSE  OXEELD 

YOU  don’t  have  to  spend  much  time  online  to  know 
that  2004  was  a  big  year  for  Web  logs.  Dictionary  pub¬ 
lisher  Merriam-Webster  crovmed  “blog”  the  No.  1 
word  of  the  year  and,  especially  in  the  media  world,  this 
new  form  —  “a  Web  site  that  contains  an  online  per¬ 
sonal  journal  with  reflections,  comments,  and  often  hyperlinks  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  writer,”  as  M-W  helpfully  explained  —  made  its 
presence  felt. 

Bloggers  were  on  the  cover  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine;  they 
created  the  brief  frenzy  over  Howard  Dean  and  brought  down  Dan 
Rather  (or  so  they’ll  tell  you),  and  they  are  still  getting  slammed  for 

publishing  leaked  Election  Day  exit  polls 
predicting  a  Kerry  win.  Wonkette’s  Ana 
Marie  Cox  rode  her  collection  of  sex  jokes 
and  capital  gossip  to  mainstream  promi¬ 
nence.  There’s  even  a  blog  called  “Regret 
the  Error,”  launched  in  October,  devoted 
to  newspaper  corrections. 

So  it’s  no  surprise  that  many  editors  of 
newspaper  Web  sites  are  looking  at  how 
to  effectively  integrate  blogs  into  their  i 
content  offerings  —  and  how  to  capitalize 
on  the  readership  outside  blogs  often  send 
to  articles  and  features  posted  on  newspa¬ 
per  sites. 

Online  editors  report  that  the  advent  of 

blogs  is  just  one  of  several  trends  they’re  .u  « 

.  At  the  Online  News  Association  conference  in  Noi 

focusmg  on  as  their  sites  move  into  2005.  ^rianna  Huffington  speaks  on  a  panel  about  the  I 
Major  transformations  are  unlikely.  “The 

changes  you’re  going  to  see  are  progressive  full  advantage  of  all  the  content  offered, 
and  incremental,”  says  Kinsey  Wilson,  Happy  to  report  near  sell-outs  of  available 

editor  in  chief  of  USAToday.com.  “You’re  ad  spaces,  they  are  now  looking  to  find 

not  going  to  see  huge  leaps.”  more  commercial  slots.  They’re  planning 

These  editors  are  looking  to  improve  nav-  ways  add  more  video  and  other  rich-media 
igation  on  their  sites,  to  ensure  readers  take  features,  taking  advantage  of  the  exploding 


At  the  Online  News  Association  conference  in  November,  columnist 
Arianna  Huffington  speaks  on  a  panel  about  the  Internet  and  politics. 


full  advantage  of  all  the  content  offered. 
Happy  to  report  near  sell-outs  of  available 
ad  spaces,  they  are  now  looking  to  find 
more  commercial  slots.  They’re  planning 
ways  add  more  video  and  other  rich-media 
features,  taking  advantage  of  the  exploding 
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popularity  of  broadband  Internet  access. 

And  they’re  definitely  grappling  with 
how  to  adapt  their  sites  to  our  current, 
blogified  media  world. 

Directing  traffic 

One  basic  issue  is  how  newspapers 
should  handle  the  new  readers  that  blogs 
and  other  sources  direct  to  their  sites.  The 
New  York  Times  on  the  Web,  for  example, 
is  about  to  embark  on  a  site-wide  redesign, 
driven  partially  by  the  new  ways  people 
reach  online  news. 

“We  haven’t  redesigned  the  site  in  more 
than  three  years,”  says  Leonard  Apcar, 
the  site’s  editor  in  chief.  “In  that  time  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  way 

people  come  to  The 
New  York  Times 
on  the  Web.  For 
instance,  a  good 
percentage  of  our 
readers  are  not 
seeing  the  homepage; 
they  are  coming  in 
because  of  search 
engines  or  RSS  feeds, 
any  number  of 
avenues  —  our  own 
e-mails,  other  links. 

They’re  coming  in 
to  an  article  page. 

^  Once  they  get  to  an 
ember,  columnist  .  .  ^  °  , 

ternet  and  politics.  ^^icle  page,  we  need 

to  redesign  how  else 

you  engage  the  site  and  travel  through  it.” 

Most  newspaper  Web  sites  are  currently 
designed  to  reflect  the  paper  itself,  with 
sections  for  national  news,  metro,  sports, 
business,  and  the  like,  each  with  its  own 
front  page.  “Section  fronts  are  very  much  a 
newspaper  paradigm,”  sa>’s  Doug  Feaver, 
the  soon-to-retire  executive  editor  of  wash- 
ingtonpost.com,  and  he  argues  that  it’s  not 
a  very  effective  way  of  organizing  the  site. 
Washingtonpost.com  isn’t  looking  at  a 
total  redesign,  but  they’re  planning  smaller 
navigational  and  appearance  changes,  I 

he  says,  acknowledging  that  things  like 
“search-engine  preparation”  and  “a  good 
link  off  the  home  page”  are  important  to 
moving  traffic  through  the  site.  i 

Across  the  country,  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicles  SFGate.com,  “We’re  trying  to 
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get  people  beyond  homepage/ 

click  to  story/click  back  to 

homepage/click  back  to  story/  BJBI 

go  somewhere  else,”  says  Vlae  Iggv 

Kershner,  the  site’s  news  ^3|H 

director.  “We’re  trying  to  im- 

prove  the  site  navigation  in  a 

way  that  will  keep  users  around  PWWI 

longer.”  1^3 

At  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Online,  Bill  Grueskin,  the 
managing  editor,  looks  at  it  more 
philosophically:  “How  do  we 
make  reading  news  online  as  easy  and 
elegant  and  serendipitous  as  it  is  in  the 
newspaper?  How  do  you  make  the  Web 
site  even  more  compelling  for  people, 
so  it’s  a  must-read  rather  than  a  can-read? 
And  then,  once  you  get  them  there,  how 
do  you  sink  your  claw  s  into  them  so  they 
don’t  want  to  go  away?” 

Like  his  counterparts  at  other  papers, 
Grueskin  is  looking  at  “things  in  terms 
of  the  design  of  the  site,  the  design  of  the 
story  pages”  to  help  move  readers  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  through  his  site, 
and  to  better  capitalize  on  those  readers 
directed  to  them  from  blogs  and  elsewhere. 

WSJ.com  faces  particular  challenges  in 
attracting  and  frilly  exploiting  link-directed 
readers,  as  it  is  largely  a  subscription-only 
site  and  many  bloggers  prefer  not  to  link 
to  articles  that  aren’t  openly  accessible.  It’s 
interesting,  then,  that  the  JoumaTs  has 
been  among  the  most  aggressive  sites  in 
recruiting  blog  traffic. 

Starting  in  May  2004,  Journal  Online 
editors  decided  to  make  a  certain  number 
stories  available  for  free  each  day,  based  on 
which  stories  they  thought  bloggers  would 
be  interested  in  linking  to,  and  they  do 
e-mail  blasts,  notifying  them  of  the  avail¬ 
able  stories.  Two  or  three 
stories  are  made  available 
for  bloggers  each  day, 
and  sometimes  Journal 
Online  staff  will  make 
other  stories  free  when 
bloggers  request  them. 

Starting  soon,  Grue¬ 
skin  plans  to  target  blog¬ 
gers  more  specifically,  “engaging”  them,  as 
he  puts,  in  a  variety  of  areas  —  technology, 
business  and  finance,  media,  and  others  — 
with  appropriate  content. 

Getting  past  the  'B' word 

It  makes  sense  that  newspapers  want  to 
take  advantage  of  traffic  blogs  send  their 
way.  But  do  they  want  to  get  into  the  blog¬ 
ging  game  themselves?  After  all,  blogs 
can  help  draw  a  lot  of  traffic  to  their  host 
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projects  for  events  like  the  uiympics 


sites  —  their  constantly  updated  nature 
encourages  repeat  visits  throughout  the 
day.  The  popular  liberal  political  blog  Daily 
Kos,  for  example,  averages  almost  400,000 
page  views  per  day,  according  to  Sitemeter. 
Wonkette  gets  75,000  per  day,  and,  for 
New  York’s  media-gossip  blog  Gawker, 
the  average  is  150,000. 

“I  think  there’s  a  real  role  for  blogs  in 
the  future  of  online  journalism,”  says 
Leaver  of  washingtonpost.com.  But  how 
exactly  to  handle  them,  he  says,  “is  one 
of  the  main  questions  for  mainline  news 
sites.”  For  starters,  there’s  the  question  of 
terminology.  “We’re  going  to  have  to  call 
them  something  else,”  Feaver  says,  noting 
the  “baggage”  the  term  carries  with  some 
newspaper  editors. 

His  designated  successor,  Jim  Brady, 


who  takes  over  in  F’ebruary,  notes  that 


—  DOUG  FEAVER/Executive  editor,  Washingtonpost.com 


when  they  discuss  blogs  with  editors  from 
the  print  Post,  they  don’t  use  the  “b”  word. 
Plus,  both  editors  point  out  that  washing¬ 
tonpost.com  already  runs  a  number  of 
“blog-like”  features,  like  Live  Online  chats, 
which  incorporate  reader  interaction 
and  a  reverse  chronology,  and  the  World 
Opinion  Roundup,  White  House  Briefing, 
and  Media  Notes  features,  which  provide 
links  and  commentary.  But  he  adds  there 
are  definite  plans  to  soon  move  beyond 


“bloggish”  to  actual  blogs  in  2005. 

At  The  Wall  Street  Journal  Online, 
Grueskin  makes  a  similar  argument:  sort 
of  been  there,  sort  of  done  that,  want  to  do 
more.  “We’ve  been  doing  things  for  some 
time,  even  before  they  were  called  blogs,” 
he  says,  noting  The  Daily  Fix,  launched 
in  2001,  which  rounds  up  the  best  sports 
writing  on  the  Web,  and  The  Health  Scan, 
which  is  a  two-  or  three-times  weekly  look 
at  big  stories  in  health. 

More  recently,  the  site  ran  a  weeklong 
Econoblog,  WSJ.com’s  first  real  blogging 
effort,  which  pitted  two  economist  bloggers 
against  each  other,  debating  a  different 
issue  each  day.  It  was  “a  very  successful 
formula,”  Grueskin  says,  and  the  Journal 
Online  wants  to  revisit  it  —  but  only  on  an 
occasional,  event-specific  basis.  “On  any 
spot  issue  of  the  day,”  he  says,  “we  might 
try  to  get  a 
couple  of  econo¬ 
mist  bloggers  to 
give  their  insight 
and  analysis  and 
then  bring  read¬ 
ers  into  it.”  In 
early  December,  for  example,  the  site  ran 
another  Econoblog  discussing  the  news 
John  Snow  would  stay  on  as  Treasury 
Secretary. 

USAToday.com’s  Wilson  is  also  a  fan 
of  event-specific  blogs.  His  site  has  two 
ongoing  efforts  —  Today  in  the  Sky,  on  air 
travel,  and  Hip  Clicks,  on  pop  culture  — 
and  it  has  run  two  event  blogs,  one  on  the 
Athens  Olympics,  with  two  staffers  dedi¬ 
cated  to  it,  and  another  on  election  night. 
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Look  for  more  one-off  blogs  from  USA- 
Today.com  in  2005. 

But  one  newspaper’s  online  guru  sees  no 
such  limits  for  blogs.  “We’ve  been  blogging 
for  almost  three  years  now,”  says  Ken 
Sands,  managing  editor  for  online  at  The 
Spokesman-Review  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
and  something  of  a  newspaper  blogging 
legend.  “We  were  one  of  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  Web  sites  to  start  doing  it,  and  then 
of  course  we’ve  really  gone  whole  hog 
and  embraced  it.” 

The  Spokesman-Review  currently  fea¬ 
tures  18  blogs  —  from  the  paper’s  movie 
critic,  from  statehouse  reporters  in 
Olympia,  Wash.,  and  Boise,  Idaho,  and  on 
concerts  and  auto  racing  and  religion  and 
much  else  —  and  there  were  eight  more 
during  campaign  season.  “A  blog  is  just  a 
publishing  tool,”  Sands  says,  “but  the  con¬ 
tent  could  be  anything.  The  vast  majority 
of  our  blogs  are  what  I’d  call  a  Web  version 
of  a  print  reporter’s  notebook.” 

The  blogs  provide  niche  information  to 
readers,  they  provide  content  to  the  news¬ 
paper  (which  excerpts  some  of  them  on  a 
weekly  basis),  and  they  generate  print  story 
ideas  through  feedback  from  readers.  Next 
year.  Sands  is  looking  to  invite  local  blog¬ 
gers  to  move  onto  the  paper’s  site. 

Should  editors  hack  off? 

Non-staff  blogging  isn’t  a  unique  idea. 
Chris  Jennewein,  director  of  Internet 
operations  at  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  already  has  several  community 
members  among  his  seven  bloggers  on 
SignOnSanDiego.com.  Elsewhere  in 
California,  the  Ventura  County  Star,  which 
just  won  the  top  Online  Journalism  Award 
for  general  excellence  among  smaller  sites, 
runs  a  blog  by  a  local  soldier  who’s  a  heli¬ 
copter  pilot  in  Afghanistan.  But  having 
people  writing  with  a  newspaper’s  impri¬ 
matur  who  aren’t  trained  journalists  — 
or,  frankly,  even  those  who  are  trained  — 
raises  questions  of  whether  blogs  should, 
or  even  can,  be  edited. 

Howard  Owens,  director  of  new  media 
at  the  Ventura  County  Star,  is  a  blogging 
purist  who  argues  against  editing.  “I’m  not 
a  big  fan  of  that,”  he  says.  Even  Kerschner 
at  SFGate.com,  which  has  previously  run 
into  problems  with  a  staff  columnist  and 
his  unedited  newsletter,  can’t  imagine  edit¬ 
ing  a  blog.  “Immediacy  is  so  critical  to  it 
that  I  think  going  through  an  editor  kind 
of  defeats  the  point,”  Kerschner  says. 

But  Feaver  says,  “I  don’t  see  washington- 
post.com  or  NYTimes.com  or  WSJ.com 
running  an  unedited  blog.”  Apcar  at  the 
Times  agrees.  “We’re  an  edited  institution,” 


he  says.  “If  someone  blogs  for  us,  there’s 
always  another  pair  of  eyes  looking  at  it.” 
At  the  Journal,  says  Grueskin,  “we  are 
very,  very  careful  about 
what  we  say  about 


USA  Todays  Wilson  sees  a  middle 
ground,  a  system  that  acknowledges 
concerns  about  both  immediacy  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  “In  the  case  of  the  Olympics 
and  election  blogs,  where  time  was  of  the 


companies,  about  executives,  about  the 
markets,  because  what  we  say  has  the 
power  to  really  move  markets.”  So,  yes, 
the  Econoblog  was  “very  lightly  edited.” 


essence,  we  were  actively  reading  behind 
the  person,  as  they  were  writing,”  he  says. 
Other  blogs  there  are  lightly  edited  before 
they’re  posted.  And  in  Spokane,  Ken  Sands 
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V  SPOKESMANREVIEW.COM:  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  the  clear  capital  of 
newspaper  blogging.  This  site,  currently 
features  18  blogs,  with  additional  ones 
always  coming  and  going. 
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^  SIGNONSANDIEGO.COM:  The 

Union-Tribune  site  features 
seven  blogs,  including  a  popular  one 
on  the  local  weather. 
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follows  his  own  logical  M 

sv’stem.  H 

“If  we  have  given  H 

someone  a  blog  on  our  H 

staff,  were  pretty’ com-  H 

fortable  that  they’re  not  H 

going  to  screw  it  up.  So  H 

w'e  read  behind  them;  H 

we  don’t  edit  before  ffl 

publication  on  the  " 

Web,”  he  says.  “For  people 
who  are  outside  the  staff,  our 
policy  has  been  to  edit  them 
before  publication,”  which, 
he  says,  consists  mostly  of 
catching  typos. 


Putting  blogs  to  work 

Of  course,  it’s  unlikely  many  papers  — 
and  especially  the  big  ones  —  w'ill  soon 
embrace  blogs  in  the  way  Sands  has.  “I 
think  if  traditional  newspaper  sites  go 
overboard  trying  to  do  what  blogs  do,  then 
they  probably  won’t  do  it  very  well,  and 
itll  look  like  an  old  guy  trying  to  look  like 
a  young  guy,”  says  the  Joumats  Grueskin. 

But  just  as  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  Web  logs  —  opinionated  or  repor- 
torial,  tightly  focused  or  with  broad  inter¬ 


ests,  occasionally  updated  or  near-contin¬ 
uous,  first-person  or  third  —  they  can  and 
will  work  for  different  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  And  you  never  know  what 
might  work. 

“Our  weather  blog  is  surprisingly 
popular,”  reports  Chris  Jennewein  in  San 
Diego,  where  the  local  convention  and 


visitors  bureau  boasts  a  year-round  aver¬ 
age  daily  temperature  of  70.5  degrees. 
“Even  if  the  weather  doesn’t  change, 
people  are  fascinated  by  it.” 

With  readers  flocking  to  blogged  re¬ 
ports  about  San  Diego’s  monotonously 
beautiful  weather,  these  newfangled  Web 
logs  must  be  powerful  tools  indeed.  0 
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Clockwise  from  left: 
Paul  Crowner,  NIE 
manager  for  The 
Chronicle  in  Centralia, 
Wash.,  looks  on  as 
second-grade  teacher 
Lori  Gabler  helps 
students  Sephora 
Rodriguez  and  Tyler 
Kleine  at  Jefferson- 
Lincoln  Elementary 
School.  Second  graders 
hunt  for  spelling  words 
in  The  Chronicle. 
Crowner  talks  about 
the  four-color  process. 
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paper  to  her  10th  graders,  one  of  her 
students  slumped  down  in  his  desk,  put 
down  his  head,  and  willfully  ignored  the 
newsprint.  He  wasn’t  copping  an  attitude  — 
he  simply  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

“It  went  through  me,”  Rowe  recalls.  “If 
the/ re  not  familiar  with  it  or  they  don’t 
know  how  to  work  it,  the  newspaper  can  be 
daunting.  That  moment  I  decided  to  help 
them  read  and  become  informed  citizens.” 
Rowe,  who  is  known  around  the  school  as 
the  “newspaper  lady,”  now  keeps  copies  of 
the  local  Patriot-News  under  lock  and  key 
for  fear  that  other  students  and  instructors 
will  walk  off  with  them. 

One  semester  she  taught  entirely  with 
newspapers  until  the  school  board  got  wind 
of  it  and  decided  her  class  should  be  based 
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more  on  literature.  With  the  Patriot-News, 
she  teaches  students  how  to  use  quotes  and 
how  to  sequence  sentences  through  comics. 
Her  assignments  require  pupils  to  make 
their  own  paper  to  reflect  whatever  period 
they  might  be  studying.  If  it’s  Jane  Austen, 
they  have  to  craft  a  newspaper  straight  out 
of  Victorian  England. 

Rowe  is  certainly  not  alone  in  her  belief 
that  nevrepapers  serve  a  purpose  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  Foundation  reports  more  than  106,000 
schools  throughout  the  country  use  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  touch  over  11  million  students 
mainly  through  the  industry’s  Newspapers 
in  Education  (NIE)  program.  Since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1956,  NIE’s  primary  goal  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  kids  to  newspapers  —  not  only  to  make 


them  better  citizens,  but  also  to  turn  them 
into  future  readers. 

The  premise  seems  simple  enough.  Circu¬ 
lation  is  on  the  decline,  and  as  more  and 
more  adults  bypass  the  town’s  daily,  their 
children  stand  little  chance  of  growing  up  in 
a  newspaper-reading  household.  If  the  local 
paper  arrives  in  the  classroom,  at  the  very 
least  kids  will  be  introduced  to  the  medium 
and  at  some  point,  the  thinking  goes,  become 
lifelong  subscribers. 

Mike  Peterson,  educational  services  direc¬ 
tor  at  The  Post-Star  in  Glens  Falls,  N.Y., 
frames  it  this  way:  “It’s  like  a  good  cafeteria 
serving  a  balanced  diet.  That’s  one  more 
meal  in  a  day  for  some  kids.  For  others,  that 
is  their  one  meal  of  the  day.  NIE  is  like  that. 

For  some,  it’s  really  the  only  time  the  adult 
world  reaches  out  to  them.” 

Many  of  those  involved  with  NIE  pro¬ 
grams  within  their  respective  newspapers  are 
just  as  passionate  and  just  as  dedicated  to 
making  sure  that  dailies  are  part  of  student 
life  as  the  teachers  who  use  them.  These 
managers  consistently  reach  out  to  faculty, 
getting  them  the  right  material  and  showing 
them  that  newspapers  can  help  youngsters 
in  such  areas  as  standardized  testing. 

As  idealistic  as  that  thinking  is,  what 
started  out  as  a  way  to  get  kids  familiar  with 
papers  has  morphed  into  another  and,  some 
charge,  less  effective  animal.  As  recently  as 
five  years  ago,  NIE  was  focused  squarely  on 
education.  Now,  in  the  days  of  the  incredible 
shrinking  budget,  those  running  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  to  go  out  hat  in  hand  to  drum  up 
sponsorships  that  allow  the  circ  to  be  count¬ 
ed  in  the  “other  paid”  category. 

Many  NIE  manners  have  complained 
that  the  time-consuming  responsibility  of 
hunting  for  dollars  leaves  little  room  to  build 
relationships  with  schools  and  teachers. 

“I  think  some  of  the  challenge  does  come 
when  newspapers  start  to  push  NIE  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  way  to  produce  numbers,”  says 
Margaret  Kaplow,  educational  services  man¬ 
ager  at  The  Washington  Post.  “It’s  not  that  we 
don’t  pay  attention  to  numbers,  we  certainly 
do ...  but  when  you  just  start  looking  for 
numbers,  things  start  to  slip.” 

Kaplow,  who  has  been  involved  in  some 
form  of  NIE  for  14  years  at  the  Post,  says  she 
doesn’t  feel  any  pressure  herself,  but  in  the 
past  couple  of  months  she’s  learned  many 
other  NIE  people  are  leaving  their  positions. 
“Some  have  left  because  papers  are  making 
the  push  so  much  toward  circulation.  And 
some  have  left  because  the  papers  don’t  want 
to  invest  in  the  program,”  she  says. 

It’s  not  a  negative  if  newspapers  use  NIE 
within  reason  as  a  means  to  help  grow  circ 
numbers.  The  problem  occurs  when  circ  is 
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the  paper’s  first  NIE  priority.  In  the  most 
e.xtreme  cases,  the  program  is  used  as  a 
shell  to  inflate  the  numbers.  That  happened 
at  both  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Hoy 
in  the  recent  circ  schemes  that  created 
scandal  and  drew  censure. 

Beyond  the  circ,  some  wonder  if  newspa¬ 
pers  are  spinning  their  wheels.  Why  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  print  product  when  kids  are 
more  apt  to  visit  an  online  news  site? 

NIE  managers  tend  to  fall  into  one  of 
tw'o  camps.  There  are  those  who  are 
staunch  supporters  of  the  paper  product, 
who  maintain  there  are  fewer  distractions 
in  print  than  online  (no  e-mail,  chatting, 
etc.).  “I  believe  in  my  medium,”  says  Vin 
Montuori,  vice  president  of  marketing  and 
head  of  the  NIE  program  at  the  New  York 
Post.  “I’m  interested  in  introducing  new 
readers  to  a  new  paper  rather  than  explor¬ 
ing  the  whiz-bang  of  a  Web  site.” 

There  are  other  managers  who  think  it’s 
shortsighted  to  concentrate  on  the  paper. 

It  works  for  the  younger  grades,  but  older 
teens  become  bored  more  quickly.  "We  lose 
some  of  our  audience  when  we  get  to  the 
high  school  grades,”  says  Deborah  Doulette, 
NIE  manger  at  the  Daily  Hamp.shire 
Gazette,  in  Northampton,  Mass.  “We  can 
definitely  use  [the  Web  site]  and  offer  it  to 
teachers  in  the  high  school  grades  and  help 
them  be  more  creative.  There’s  more 
ground  to  be  gained  with  online  use.” 

For  example,  the  Washington  Post 
utilizes  its  “Kids  Post”  section  on  its  Web 
site  along  with  the  paper. 

While  some  might  think  the  continuing 
lag  in  newspaper  readership  among  young 
readers  suggests  the  program  doesn’t  have 
lasting  value,  proponents  argue  otherwise. 
According  to  the  NAA  Foundation,  64% 
of  those  aged  18  to  34  who  had  a  class 
where  newspapers  were  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  regularly  read  the  newspaper  today. 

More  and  more  newspapers  are  getting 
involved  with  NIE,  too.  Every  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  50,000  claims  a 
program,  according  to  Jim  Abbott,  vice 
president  of  the  NAA  Foundation. 

Still,  to  underscore  the  challenges  in¬ 
volved,  just  look  at  The  Sun  in  Baltimore. 

Its  daily  circ  is  roughly  270,000,  down 
2.4%  in  the  latest  FAS-FAX.  But  it  dropped 
its  NIE  program  in  the  fall.  When  asked 
why,  Gary  Olszewski,  circulation  director 
for  the  Sun  who  oversees  NIE,  says  it’s  been 
“temporarily  suspended”  and  that  it’s  in 
“transition.”  He  declined  to  elaborate. 

The  program  can  work,  according  to 
those  in  the  trenches.  But  it  involves  more 
than  putting  the  papers  in  the  classroom. 
For  it  to  really  take  hold,  the  industry  has  to 


Cassondra  Phares,  educa¬ 
tional  services  director 
at  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
Advance,  assists  second- 
grader  Joseph  Paradiso 
with  the  newspaper  in 
class  at  PS  1,  Tottenville. 


Robie  Scott,  educational 
services  manager  at  The 
Post  and  Courier  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  also 
takes  her  show  on  the 
road.  Here  she  teaches 
NIE  lessons  with  The 
Royal  Gazette  to  students 
in  Bermuda. 


invest  in  teachers,  convince  them  I 
that  the  medium  is  a  complimen-  I 
taiy'  source  to  textbooks,  and  show  K 
them  how  it’s  done.  “The  first  I 
thing  I  encourage  is  training  the  I 
teachers,”  says  Abbott.  “To  me, 
that’s  the  heart  of  the  program.”  |||k& 

All  about  relationships 

For  the  past  15  years,  Robie 
Scott  has  served  as  educational 
services  manager  at  The  Post 
and  Courier  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
a  job  she  believes  is  not  unlike  a 
politician’s.  “Wherever  there 
are  teachers  assembled  en  masse. 

I’m  there,”  she  says.  “I’m  shaking 

hands  reminding  them  who  I 

am.  I’m  like  a  candidate  running  “ 

for  office.” 

Her  mission  is  not  to  just  get  teachers  to 
take  the  paper,  but  to  ensure  they  are  using 
it  properly.  In  fact,  Scott  won’t  let  educa¬ 
tors  sign  up  for  NIE  unless  they  go  through 
her  free  workshops  (80%  of  teachers  sign 
up  with  NIE  after  this).  ‘Training  is  the 
cornerstone,”  she  says.  “I  introduce  the 
teachers  to  the  newspaper  and  [show 
them]  that  it’s  a  supplement  to  the  text¬ 
book.  And  then  I  talk  about  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  not  how  to  teach.” 

About  35%  to  40%  of  Scott’s  time  is 
spent  in  the  schools,  helping  teachers  un¬ 
derstand  insider-type  jargon  familiar  to 
journalists  and  publishers,  terms  like  date¬ 
lines  and  jumps.  Or  she  provides  them  with 
specific  material  to  meet  a  standard.  She 
even  plays  the  role  of  customer  service  rep¬ 
resentative,  making  sure  the  papers  get  de¬ 


livered  on  time  and,  when  it’s  raining, 
they  aren’t  soaking  wet.  “I  think  the  great 
challenge  with  NIE  departments  is,  are 
you  getting  out  there  and  building  a 
relationship?  Teachers  know  they  can 
call  me,  and  they  do.” 

The  NIE  department  at  the  Post  and 
Courier  conducts  an  annual  survey  of 
teachers  as  a  benchmark.  The  20-page 
document  reported  mostly  positive  com¬ 
ments.  “It  was  a  tragedy  the  few  weeks 
we  did  not  get  them,”  one  teacher  wrote. 
Another  said,  “As  an  8th  grade  history 
teacher,  my  students  looked  forward  to 
reading  their  papers  every  'fhursday.” 

There  was  the  occasional  deflating  state¬ 
ment:  “Students  will  do  anything  to  avoid 
reading,”  one  teacher  observed.  “And  I 
teach  gifted  and  talented  students.” 

For  the  most  part,  Scott  thinks  it’s  been 
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a  success  —  so  much  so,  she  can’t  take  on 
more  schools.  “We’re  running  full  throttle,” 
she  explains.  “We’re  at  the  point  where  the 
circulation  director  is  coming  to  me  and 
saying,  liold  up.’” 

The  Post  and  Courier,  which  has  a  daily 
circ  of 95,588,  gets  roughly  4%  to  6%  of  its 
numbers  from  its  NIE  program.  “I  could 
shoot  over  that  easy,”  says  Scott,  adding 
that  if  she  did,  advertisers  would  be  none 
too  pleased.  “\^ou  have  to  ask  yourself,  if  you 
are  a  major  retailer,  do  you  really  want  to 
market  to  4th  graders?”  But  she’s  quick  to 
point  out  that  85%  of  the  teachers  who  take 
the  paper  sign  up  to  take  it  the  following 
year:  “Imagine  if  every  department  in  the 
paper  had  that  retention  rate.” 

Who's  getting  the  tab? 

Indeed,  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  NIE 
is  that  once  teachers  are  hooked  and 
success  of  the  program  spreads,  news¬ 
papers  may  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  not  being  able  to  accommo¬ 
date  schools. 

The  New  York  Post,  one  of  the 
biggest  dailies  in  tbe  country,  delivers 
approximately  30,000  papers  to  389 
schools  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
throughout  the  five  boroughs  of  New' 

York,  for  free.  NIE  is  a  big  initiative 
at  the  tabloid.  “I  have  a  w'aiting  list 
for  at  least  another  500  schools,”  says 
Montuori.  “Unfortunately,  I  have  to 
find  sponsors  for  the  papers.” 

It’s  not  an  easy  job  and  Montuori 
comes  from  the  largest  market,  rich 
and  ripe  with  potential.  His  sponsor¬ 
ships  run  the  gamut  from  $5,000  to 
$250,000  but  he  still  has  to  convince 
businesses  with  already  limited  ad 
budgets  that  NIE  is  a  viable  program 
—  that  future  readers  make  future 
consumers. 

His  counterparts  in  small  towns  cite  the 
same  fhistrations.  The  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette’s  Doulette  remembers  that  five  or 
sue  years  ago  about  a  quarter  of  her  teach¬ 
ers  would  pay.  Now  with  school  budget 
constraints,  her  paper  has  to  find  ways  to 
provide  it  for  free.  “For  us,  it’s  a  challenge 
in  that  it  takes  a  number  of  hours  of  work 
in  addition  to  the  other  work,”  Doulette 
says,  adding  that  she’s  lucky:  “I  have  an 
assistant  who  is  a  wonderful  fund-raiser.” 

Some  in  the  industry,  like  the  Post-Starts 
Peterson,  think  it’s  a  good  idea  to  have 
teachers  shell  out  some  money.  He  says 
that  for  him,  fund  raising  hasn’t  been  a 
huge  issue.  “It’s  pretty  much  a  slam-dunk 
because  we’re  so  well  known  [in  the 
community].  Our  teachers  pay  half” 


But  he  reasons  getting  teachers  to  pony 
up  for  part  of  the  subscription  is  an  added 
incentive  because  those  teachers  are  even 
more  apt  to  use  the  papers  in  the  class. 

And  if  it’s  offered  totally  for  free  (via  a 
sponsor)  there’s  room  to  abuse  the  pro¬ 
gram.  That’s  when  it  can  become  more 
about  circulation  than  education  (see 
Peterson’s  column,  page  62). 

Growing  circ,  carefully 

As  it  stands  with  ABC,  NIE  papers  count 
towards  overall  circ  but  it’s  tallied  in  the 
“other  paid”  column  along  with  hotel, 
third-party  sponsors,  and  employee  copies. 
If  a  newspaper  wants,  it  can  dump  extra 


Linda  Rowe  instructs  a  senior  english  class  using  newspa 
pers  at  Mechanicsburg  Sr.  High  School  in  Pennsylvania. 

sponsored  papers  in  schools,  inflating 
circulation  but  annoying  teachers. 

The  NAA  Foundation’s  Abbott  estimates 
that  NIE  should  account  for  roughly  3%  to 
5%  of  overall  circulation.  “There  are  chal¬ 
lenges  at  some  papers  where  the  focus  is  on 
today’s  circulation,”  Abbott  says.  “On  the 
other  end  there  are  those  papers  that  focus 
on  education  and  don’t  care  about  today’s 
numbers.  The  majority  of  programs  fall 
someplace  in  between  those  extremes.” 

Paul  Crowner,  newspapers  in  education 
manager  at  The  Chronicle  in  Centralia, 

Wash.,  feels  fortunate.  His  publisher  fully 
supports  NIE  while  putting  little  pressure 
on  him  to  grow  the  numbers.  But  he  says 
he  encounters  colleagues  at  other  papers 
where  it’s  only  about  the  bottom  line. 

The  Post  and  Courier’s  Scott  is  blunt 


when  discussing  circulation  and  NIE:  “I’ve 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  a  lot  of 
conferences  for  circulation  directors.  I  tell 
them  that  1  can  come  into  their  market 
and  I  don’t  care  where  they  are,  I  can  find 
money  to  start  a  NIE  program  and  I  can 
put  newspapers  in  schools  and  I  can  bump 
your  circ  up.  But,  and  tbis  is  a  big  but,  if  I 
don’t  train  the  teachers  and  establish  a  re¬ 
lationship,  that  circulation  will  drop  off. 

“If  all  you  want  to  do  is  [quickly]  bump 
your  circ  up,  there  are  other  ways  to  do  it 
rather  than  NIE.  You  wind  up  shooting 
yourself  in  the  foot.  Not  only  that,  you  get 
the  schools  angry  with  you.  They  don’t 
want  them  there.” 

When  teachers  and  schools  think 
newspapers  are  only  there  to  shill 
copies,  everybody  loses.  Even  legiti¬ 
mate  NIE  programs  can  feel  the 
sting.  Doulette  says  that  one  of  her 
obstacles  is  just  explaining  what  NIE 
means:  “Some  of  the  teachers  hear 
‘NIE,’  but  we  should  slow  down  and 
spell  it  out.  We  are  not  the  sales 
wing  of  circulation.  We  are  a  com¬ 
plete  department  on  our  own,  and 
we  exist  to  help  them.  Some  teachers 
start  to  think  of  NIE  as  more  of  a 
sales  thing  and  I  hate  that.” 

Doulette  says  that  while  she 
doesn’t  encounter  that  attitude  of¬ 
ten,  she  does  hear  it  from  colleagues 
at  much  larger  papers:  “They  have  a 
harder  road  to  walk.  It’s  fun  to  meet 
with  them,  but  then  I  come  home 
and  say,  ‘I’m  staying  here!”’ 

Communication  a  must 

One  way  to  avoid  NIE  becoming  a 
circ  beast  is  to  house  NIE  managers 
in  the  editorial  department.  At  the 
Staten  Island  INN. )  Advance, 
Cassondra  Phares  serves  as  educational 
services  director.  “My  background  is  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Phares  notes.  She  held  editorial 
jobs  at  the  paper  before  NIE.  “I’m  based  in 
the  newsroom,  and  many  [NIE  managers] 
are  based  in  circulation,”  she  says.  “It’s 
always  been  that  way  so  we  can  emphasize 
quality  content  for  these  kids.” 

It’s  not  that  Phares  is  isolated,  either.  Or 
that  the  Advance  has  no  interest  in  grow¬ 
ing  circulation.  She  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
business  side  and  she  acknowledges  that 
NIE  represents  about  4%  of  the  paper’s 
circ  (61,443  daily,  78,517  Sundays). 

“The  circulation  manager,”  she  explains, 
“has  never  said  to  me,  ‘how  are  you  going 
to  get  your  numbers  up?’  We’re  on  the 
same  page,  working  together.  I  feel  lucky 
to  be  in  the  atmosphere  that  I’m  in.”  11 
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THE  TKS  PR00UCnVITY/l0miVT/l6E: 

PRODUCTS:  From  the  2-page-wide 
single-width  product  line  to  the  new  6-page 
wide  format  presses,  all  are  designed 
with  automation  to  print  better,  faster 
and  reduce  costL 

PROJECT  NMNAGEMENT:  TKS  provides 
a  complete  management  program  for  all 
phases  of  a  press  project  From  start  to 
finish,  every  step  is  monitored  for  timely 
productivity  gains. 

nuilNING:  TKS  offers  a  comprehensive 
training  program  designed  to  achieve 
the  highest  levek  of  press  productivity, 
quality  and  maintenance  standards. 

^  CUSTOMER  SERWCE:  TKS's  factory- 
trained  technicians  provide  the  highest 
quality  service  and  support  found  in 
the  industry  today.  Count  on  our  iqn 
emer^gency  service,  and  online  parts 
ini/entory,  urarehoused  in  the  U.S. 

LONG-TERM  REIRTIONSHIPS;  We 

aren't  afiaid  of  commitment.  Over  the 
past  25  years,  TKS  has  built  a  customer 
list  that  includes  some  of  the  largest 
publishers  in  North  America.  Many  of 
them  have  been  customers  since  TKS 
came  to  the  USA  25  years  ago. 


TKS 

Any  press  can  run.  But  can  they  stay  that  way?  Not  only  does  TKS  build,  > '  n  <  •  • + 
with  advanced  technology,  some  of  the  best  presses  in  the  world,  we  surround  our 
customers  with  the  tools  to  ensure  they  stay  up  day  after  day,  year  after  year.  This 
translates  into  consistent  productivity  gains  and  gives  our  customers  a  real  advantage.  I 
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Unisys  unifies  groups’  newsrooms, 
now  on  diverse,  often  older  platforms 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


WITH  CLUSTERING,  SYSTEM  STANDARDIZATION,  AND 

content  sharing  having  become  established  prac¬ 
tices  since  the  1990s,  the  next  step  for  newspaper 
groups  would  seem  to  be  implementing  a  single, 
centrally  installed  system  that  enables  a  cluster  more  easily  to 
share  content  while  also  benefiting  from  new 
technologies  and  efficiencies. 

W  Defunct  suppliers’  aging  front 

ends  made  Hollinger  Inter- 
I  national’s  suburban-Chicago 
^  groups  perfect  candidates  for 

such  an  approach.  Hollinger  U4H 

St  contracted  with  Unisys  Corp. 

to  up^?rade  its  newsroom  tech-  •' 

nology  for  372  users  (print  and  3  i 
/  Webjoumalists,  IT,  and  prepress 
^  personnel).  One  centrally  man-  |  I 
^  aged  system  will  run  News  Content  ;  f 

f  Manager-Hermes  10.1,  which  ^  I 

combines  Unisys  technology 
and  workflow  management, 

Adobe  Systems  InCopy  for  text  en- 
try  and  editing  and  InDesign  for  pagination,  and  WoodWing 
Smart-Connection  Pro  plug-in  software.  It  also  will  run  News 
Gathering  Manager  for  wire  copy  and  external  communications. 

The  jump  from  Hermes  version  6  to  version  10  w'as  meant  to 
highlight  the  magnitude  of  change,  according  to  Unisys  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Development  Vice  President  Stephen  Dienna.  Working  off  the 
core  of  the  system,  he  says,  it  was  opened  to  third-party  applications,  ,  ' 
through  the  Simple  Object  Access  Protocol  (speci^ng  HTTP  header  1 
and  XML  file  encoding  to  enable  communication  between  applications 
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Chief  Technology  Officer  Jeff  Kane  (left)  and  Publishing  Systems  Adminstrator  Chris 
Vavrinek,  with  the  six  Fox  Valley  Publications/Midwest  Suburban  Publishing  dailies 
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Dario  Designs  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  contributing  to  our  success. 
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in  the  same  or  different  operating  systems) 
and,  enhanced  in  10.1,  via  Web  services. 

Introducing  10.1  in  spring,  Unisys  said 
the  open  architecture  will  permit  it  to 
embrace  new  technologies,  including  more 
“tools  for  cross-media  planning,  further 
content-distribution  channels  and  federat¬ 
ed  searches  across  disparate  databases.”  So 
far,  says  Dienna,  there  has  been  no  request 
for  similar  integration  of  QuarkXPress.  The 
10.1  release  also  improves  data  transfer  to 
other  applications,  allows  real-time  updates 
from  page/content  tracking,  and  enables 
News  Gathering  Manager  (which  also  han¬ 
dles  audio  and  video)  to  search  wire  service 
and  e-mail  content,  including  attachments, 
for  placement  directly  into  InDesign  or  In- 
Q)py.  NGM’s  full  functionality  within  the 
Adobe  integration  is  exp)ected  this  month. 

PDF  files,  XML  elements 

“It’s  all  PDF  workflow,”  Dienna 
says.  “We  were  one  of  the  first ...  to 
embrace  the  XMP  standard”  — 

Adobe’s  Extensible  Metadata  Plat¬ 
form.  XMP  captures  and  labels 
files’  metadata  (byline,  creation 
date,  anything  about  a  file  or  its 
content)  and  preserves  them  with 
the  file  for  processing  by  XMP- 
aware  applications.  Singapore  Press 
Holdings,  for  example,  sends  meta¬ 
data,  embedded  with  published 
content,  from  its  Unisys  system’s 
NewsPlanner  component  (events, 
assignments,  and  summaries  useful 
for  budget  meetings)  into  its 
archive.  “All  work  done  within 
InCopy  becomes  an  XML  element,”  Dienna 
says.  “You  can  explode  any  of  these  files” 
to  see  extensible  markup  language  tags. 

In  addition  to  native  Unisys  and  Adobe 
editorial  and  layout  software  and  News- 
Planner,  a  Unisys  archive  is  available.  The 
system’s  Supervisor  module  enables  content 
management  through  to  production.  As  a 
page-management  and  production  tool 
able  to  “keep  all  distinctions  in  place,”  says 
Dienna,  it  is  the  system  component  relied 
upon  to  manage  multiple  titles,  editions 
and  zones  —  among  the  more  important 
capabilities  for  the  sy  stem’s  latest  users. 

Outside  a  newsroom,  the  system  permits 
staffers  to  call  up  blocks  to  create  stories  on 
Web  clients,  working  in  InCopy/IiiDesign, 
with  “full  connectivity  to  the  database,”  if 
security  provisions  permit,  says  Dienna. 

Versions  of  Unisys  publishing  software, 
originated  by  Unisys  Italia,  in  Milan,  power 
a  range  of  European  newsrooms  and  some 
in  South  America  and  Asia.  U.S.  early 
adopters  mostly  were  large  papers.  But  the 


system  evolved,  and  customers  now  cover 
the  broad  midrange  of  daily  publishing. 

The  sale  to  Hollinger,  however,  will  give 
hundreds  of  users  at  multiple  sites  a  choice 
of  Windows  or  Macintosh  desktops.  And 
like  a  similar  installation  also  now  in 
progress,  it  brings  the  Unisys  system  into 
some  rather  small  dailies.  Fox  Valley 
Publications  and  Midwest  Suburban 
Publishing  serve  the  suburbs  and  cities 
around  Chicago,  home  to  their  parent 
company’s  sole  remaining  metro  daily. 

Each  daily  and  group  of  non-dailies 
operates  from  its  own  newsroom.  The 
dailies  range  from  The  Courier  News,  circu¬ 
lating  15,118  copies  in  and  around  Elgin,  to 
the  Chicago  area’s  Daily  Southtown,  which 
last  reported  circulation  of  about  48,000. 

The  two-year  Hollinger  project  began 
two  months  ago  at  the  Fox  Valley  Publica¬ 


tions  group  of  five  dailies  and  Sun  weeklies, 
with  servers  installed  at  the  group’s  offices 
and  plant  in  Plainfield  and  workstations  in 
place  in  Aurora  and  Naperville.  Following 
several  rounds  of  training  and  testing,  “we 
expect  to  go  live  with  the  first  papers  in 
June,”  with  roll-out  complete  in  October, 
says  Unisys  Project  Manager  Gary  Bums. 
System  configurations,  with  site-specific 
styles  and  tags,  for  Elgin,  Joliet,  and 
Waukegan  that  begin  a  year  from  now  will 
ran  through  mid- April  2006. 

In  May  and  June  of  next  year,  the  project 
extends  the  system  to  Hollinger’s  Midwest 
Suburban  Publishing.  Based  in  Tinley 
Park,  it  comprises  the  Daily  Southtown,  the 
heavily  zoned  Star  twice-weeklies  and  some 
shoppers.  Roll-out  is  slated  for  July  through 
September  2006,  according  to  Bums. 

“We’re  doing  the  same  thing  with  our 
Mactive  classified  system,”  says  the  groups’ 
chief  technology  officer,  Jeff  Kane.  Already 
well  under  way,  that  project,  he  says,  started 
with  Midwest  Suburban,  where  it  went  live 


in  December,  and  has  moved  to  Fox  Valley, 
where  is  expected  to  do  the  same  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  projects  were  planned  together  as 
part  of  a  larger  overall  strategy  that  ration¬ 
alizes  and  unifies  operations. 

Sharing  a  system  and  content 

System  and  content  sharing  isn’t  new  to 
Fox  Valley,  where  centralized  System  Inte¬ 
grators’  Tandem  hosts  ran  at  its  Plainfield 
facility,  says  Kane. 

The  new  system’s  efficiencies  and  advan¬ 
tages  won’t  necessarily  translate  into  easily 
definable  cost,  time  or  staff  savings.  “I  think 
when  everything  is  said  and  done,  we’re 
probably  going  to  be  at  the  same  place  we 
are  today,”  says  Chris  Vavrinek.  The  Fox 
Valley  publishing  systems  administrator 
explains  that  the  old  systems  have  had  10 
years  to  achieve  “perfection,”  now  requiring 
H  minimal  attention  from  the  IT  staff. 
In  contrast,  he  says,  a  new,  central¬ 
ized  system  will  require  “constant 
updating,  which  will  take  up  re¬ 
sources  within  IT  —  but  that’s  the 
way  everything  is  today.”  Even 
“much  simpler”  disaster  recovery  and 
back-up  and  a  single-system/single- 
site’s  easier  maintenance  will  be  off¬ 
set  by  other  responsibilities. 

“We  are  setting  it  up  to  share 
everything,”  says  Vavrinek.  Users’ 
authorization  and  objects’  readiness 
will  control  access  to  text,  photos 
or  pages.  The  system  has  built-in 
messaging,  but  Vavrinek  is  not  sure 
that  e-mail  won’t  be  preferred.  Only 
one  method  should  be  the  standard 
for  staff  communication,  he  says,  and 
e-mail  can  reach  reporters  in  the  field  via 
cell  phones. 

Bums  calls  the  work  “a  more  complex 
and  difficult  delivery  challenge  because 
I  you’re  dealing  with  things  that  aren’t  within 
.  one  environment,”  compared  with  the 
I  greater  control  afforded  by  work  for  a  single 
!  publication.  And  when  titles  in  a  local  group 
i  may  have  their  own  ways  of  doing  things,  he 
says,  “you  can’t  underestimate  differences 
in  personalities  of  newspapers.”  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  Chicago  group  “has  a  strong 
interest”  in  creating  content  that  can  be 
I  shared,  and  in  expanding  that  capability, 
i  Network  connectivity  must  “adequately 

handle  the  throughput  of  [so]  many  pages 
coming  together  all  at  one  time,”  Bums 
continues.  Managing  the  titles  and  pages  is 
one  thing,  but  the  volume  by  itself  doesn’t 
wony  Vavrinek,  who  says  traffic  will  consist 
mostly  of  text  passing  between  two  big  cen- 
!  ters  able  to  move  large  files  —  “at  least  two 
^  Tl  connections  going  into  each  building,” 


Hermes  10.1  Adobe  integration,  showing,  at  right,  Placed  Elements 
(top)  and  SmartConnection  (bottom)  dynamically  refreshed  palettes 
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with  one  coming  back  to  the  printing  plant. 

Disaster-recovery  redundancy  consists  of 
a  “storage-area  network  that  vrill  mirror 
what  we  have  in  Plainfield,”  says  Kane. 
Although  the  chosen  IBM  server  has  built- 
in  fail-over  capability,  he  adds,  the  network 
will  include  back-up  at  another  location. 

To  address  svstem  issues  early  on, 
Hollinger  assembled  a  core  team  of  eight 
persons  —  six  newspaper  staffers,  the  sys¬ 
tem  administrator  and  project  manager  — 
responsible  for  decision-making  and  com¬ 
munication  with  the  individual  papers  in 
order  to  gain  input  and  keep  local  sites  in¬ 
formed.  One  aim  was  to  devise  a  common 
w  orkflow  (or  at  least  similar  ones)  among 
the  titles,  making  it  easier  to  train  and  move 
staffers,  share  content  “and  just  provide  a 
more  standard  way  of  doing  business”  with¬ 
out  compromising  the  papers’  identities. 

An  issue  so  big  it  may  be  unique  to  this 
group,  says  Bums,  is  its  “rather  complex 
zoning  and  aiitioning  stmcture,”  requiring 
maximized  system  capabilities,  including 
taking  feeds  from  ad-layout  systems. 

After  its  initial  information-gathering, 
Unisys  sent  in  technical  staffers  and  a  proj¬ 
ect  manager  for  more  detaUed  work.  With  a 
contract,  base  software  is  installed  and 
capabilities  are  reviewed  with  the  core 
team.  Another  reriew  follows,  confirming 
such  things  as  the  continuing  validity  of 
custom-integration  details.  Installation  is 
then  completed  and  checked  against  expec¬ 
tations.  For  example,  says  Bums,  “we  plan, 
in  this  environment,  to  store  the  high-res 
ads  on  our  system  for  output.” 

Most  of  the  dailies  use  a  System  Integra¬ 
tors  Inc.  system;  the  others  use  Dewar  In¬ 
formation  Systems  Corp.  software.  Until  it 
converted  to  Dewar  in  1996  under  Pulitzer 
ownership,  the  Southtown,  largest  in  the 
group,  ran  a  tecs/2  system,  developed  by 
Morris  Communications  and  sold  by  Infor¬ 
mation  International  Inc.  Tecs/2  eventually 
passed  to  Publishing  Partners  Internation¬ 
al,  which  Unisys  bought  in  1999,  largely  to 
ftirther  develop  its  successful  ad  system. 

And  it  was  its  advertising  system  that  put 
Unisys,  headquartered  in  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  into 
Times-Shamrock  Communications’  papers, 
which  by  early  2004  were  preparing  to 
install  much  the  same  editorial  system  as 
Hollinger,  and  for  much  the  same  reason. 

k  wider-area  network 

With  the  group’s  soon-to-be  merged, 
59,188-circulation  Scranton  Times-Tribune 
as  the  “hub”  of  a  wide-area  network,  Unisys 
editorial  software  becomes  available  to  five 
more  sites,  ranging  from  The  Daily  Review 
(under  9,000  circulation)  in  Towanda,  Pa., 


and  The  Citizen’s  Voice  (31,606  circulation),  j 
in  nearby  Wilkes-Barre,  to  The  Progress- 
Index,  365  miles  south,  in  Petersburg,  Va.  i 
A  168-seat  phased  implementation  began 
last  fall  and  is  to  be  completed  late  this  year,  i 
New  platforms  from  IBM  and  Unisys 
made  it  “an  opportune  time  to  physically 
consolidate  services,”  recalls  J eff  Menard, 
the  group’s  chief  technology  officer.  Though 
Unisys’  response  and  “way  of  building  con¬ 
solidated  servers”  w'as  persuasive,  Menard 
acknowledges  that  IBM’s  offering  probably 
“would  have  served  us  just  as  well.”  Beyond 
its  ES7000  platform,  Unisys  also  could  offer 
editorial,  advertising  and  archiving  systems. 


Times-Shamrock  network 


Behind  those  applications,  Menard  says, 
the  approach  costs  more  up  front  than  con¬ 
tinuing  to  buy  servers  in  the  years  ahead.  A 
“horizontal”  approach  can  be  expected  to 
make  use  of  only  20-30%  of  computing 
power,  with  servers  “dark”  the  rest  of  the 
time.  Repeated  over  many  separate  sys¬ 
tems,  it  amounts  to  a  lot  of  waste  and  unre¬ 
covered  investment.  The  answer,  then,  says 
Menard,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Times 
Regional  Newspaper  Group,  is  to  logically 
consolidate  system  burdens,  making  capac¬ 
ity  available  to  some  systems  when  others 
are  unused,  thereby  exploiting  up  to  80%  of 
available  processing  power. 

Longer  term,  says  Menard,  that  will  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  needed  computing  power. 
“Even  when  you  have  to  purchase  [a  CPU], 
you  can  purchase  when  you  hurt,”  he  says, 
rather  than  adding  servers  to  systems. 

Sufficient  horsepower  also  can  support 
automatic  fail-over  in  a  “self-healing” 
system  that  “would  load-balance  what 
was  on  the  failing  CPU  over  the  remaining 
CPU  resources,”  says  Menard. 


At  the  same  time,  he  says  bringing  pages 
to  production  has  been  very  costly.  Menard 
sees  “a  huge  opportunity”  to  rationalize 
resource  deployment  and  end  duplicated 
efforts  among  titles  by  sharing  content  — 
as  well  as  to  automate  pagination.  Current 
technology  and  practices  make  staffers  little 
more  than  “digital  compositors,”  he  says. 

Building  back-up  with  old  gear 

Not  only  does  the  Unisys  system  serve  18 
mastheads  in  12  geographic  locations  (the 
six  dailies,  weekly  groups  associated  with 
two  of  those  dailies  and  alternative  weeklies 
in  four  other,  larger,  cities),  but  it  al.so 
means  that  the  machines  it  replaced  can 
be  reused  to  power  an  emergency  disaster- 
recovery  center  being  built  15  miles  from 
Scranton  at  its  Waverly  production  plant. 

“We  have  a  point-to-point  microwave, 
which  is  why  we  picked  the  site,”  Menard 
says.  The  recovery  site  was  piggybacked  on 
an  already-planned  plant  expansion  {E^dP 
Online,  Nov.  23).  Not  intended  to  mirror 
work  throughout  the  day,  the  site  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  snapshot  of  work  as  it  appeared  with¬ 
in  a  period  of  up  to  six  hours  —  sufficient  to 
restart  operations  and  publish.  (Back-up 
may  be  “manually”  initiated  whenever  the 
network  will  allow  it.) 

For  two  years  Times-Shamrock  has  used 
an  Internet  Protocol  wide-area  network  to 
move  PDFs  to  the  newspapers’  output 
paths.  Unisys’  aim  to  utilize  PDF  in  its  data¬ 
base,  says  Menard,  was  “one  of  the  reasons” 
the  vendor  was  chosen.  Because  Times- 
Shamrock  takes  print  quality  veiy  seriously, 
says  Menard,  the  papers’  output  was  stan¬ 
dardized  earlier  as  part  of  a  broader  effort  to 
bring  all  prepress  and  presses  into  conform¬ 
ity  vrith  the  Specifications  for  Newsprint 
Advertising  Production  in  support  of  the 
company’s  commercial  printing  business. 

Unlike  Times-Shamrock,  Hollinger  is  not 
extending  its  Unisys  system  to  its  one  out- 
of-state  paper,  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune. 

“They’re  just  not  in  need  of  an  editorial 
system  at  the  moment,”  says  Kane,  citing 
the  65,621-circulation  paper’s  QPS  system, 
like  that  at  the  Sun-Times.  Nor  is  content 
sharing  quite  the  issue  for  the  Post-Tribune 
that  it  is  for  the  Illinois  papers,  where  circu- 
.  lation  areas  can  overlap,  according  to  Kane. 

I  Still,  he  doesn’t  rule  out  future  expansion  of 
the  network  across  the  entire  group. 

Times-Shamrock  is  the  first  to  run  both 
Unisys  Advertising  Manager  and  Hermes, 
and  is  the  first  to  put  Hermes  10  with  the 
Adobe  applications  on  a  WAN  among 
several  papers.  At  about  the  same  time,  The 
News  Tribune,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  contracted 
to  become  Unisys’  first  site  running  Hermes 
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10.1  with  InCopy  and  InDesign  for  a  Mac- 
only  user  environment.  Whereas  Hollinger 
elected  to  support  both  Macintosh  and 
Windows  even  though  its  two  newsrooms 
with  Mac-based  svstems  are  not  going  on 
its  new  system,  Times-Shamrock  will  put 
only  Windows  PCs  on  desktops  even 
though  two  of  its  sites  have  run  Mac-based 
QPS  and  Baseview  systems. 

The  Hermes  database 
at  the  heart  of  the  system 
runs  Oracle  software  and 
can  use  SQL  structures, 

Dienna  says.  Times- 
Shamrock  will  use  an 
SQL  database  with  its 
Windows  Serv  er  2003- 
based  Unisys  ES7000, 

Hollinger  will  run  SQL 
with  NT  Servers  on  IBM 
hardware,  and  Tacoma 
uses  Sybase  and  a  Sun 
server  cluster.  Even  where 
it  doesn’t  supply  the  hard- 
w  are,  Unisys  does  make 
general  recommendations 
to  ensure  that  processing  power  and  capaci¬ 
ty  are  adequate  for  current  requirements 
and  possible  future  expansion,  according  to 
Bums. 

Denver-based  Bums  was  The  Gazettes 
news  editor  when  the  Colorado  Springs 
daily  became  Unisys’  first  U.S.  customer 
April  26, 1997). 

Though  the  Hollinger  contract  dates 
from  mid-September,  “we’ve  been  working 
with  them  extensively  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,”  says  Bums,  adding  that  even  before 
then,  “we  had  come  in  and  done  a  series  of 
workshops,”  as  well  as  operations  analyses 
and  discussions  about  hardware  needs. 

With  their  aging  front  ends.  Fox  Valley 
and  Midw’est  Suburban  relied  on  Quark¬ 
XPress  for  pagination.  Hollinger  w  anted  to 
upgrade  both  groups  to  the  same  system. 

According  to  Vavrinek,  “pretty  much  all 
the  hig  dogs”  visited  for  show-and-tell.  The 
three  with  hig  installations,  Windows  serv¬ 
ers,  cross-platform  compatibility  for  users, 
and  Adobe  integration  were  invited  back. 

In  the  final  selection,  Vavrinek  says,  Unisys’ 
zoning  capabilities  were  a  big  plus. 

Besides  cross-platform  compatibility, 
Kane  cites  similar  imperatives:  support  for 
many  users  in  many  locations,  and  flexibili¬ 
ty  for  complex  zoning. 

Bums  says  he  thinks  the  Adobe  integra¬ 
tion,  accomplished  using  Dutch  developer 
WoodWing’s  productivity  plug-ins,  are  im¬ 
portant  to  Hollinger  and  other  customers. 
(Net-linx  and  others  with  integrated  Adobe 
applications  also  rely  on  WoodWing,  which 


supplies  the  workflow  component  for  two 
European  publishers  that  devised  systems 
using  their  own  databases  and  Adobe  edito¬ 
rial  and  layout  software.)  Until  Hermes  10, 
the  Unisys  system  offered  only  its  own  pagi¬ 
nation  program;  until  10.1,  it  used  only  PCs. 

Former  SI  I  and  QPS  site  and  the  fourth 
of  McClatchy’s  western  dailies  to  install  a 
Unisys  system,  Tacoma  is  the  first  in  the 
U.S.  to  do  so  using 
Adobe-only  editorial  and 
layout.  ‘They’ve  been  fully 
on  line  for  several  months 
now,”  Bums  says,  calling 
Tacoma  “a  proving 
ground  for  our  integra¬ 
tion,”  benefits  of  which 
“will  be  passed  on  to  our 
other  customers.”  While 
awaiting  version  10.1  of 
News  Gathering  Manag¬ 
er,  Tacoma  has  the  unin¬ 
tegrated  QuickWire 
software  it  used  with 
QPS,  according  to  Sports 
Editor  Don  Phelps. 

Bums  was  project  manager  when  Denver 
Newspaper  Agency,  which  jointly  operates 
non-editorial  functions  of  the  Denver  Post 
and  Rocky  Mountain  News,  put  in  a  Unisys 
editorial  system.  By  about  2000,  the  Post 
was  not  satisfied  with  SII’s  pagination  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  News  was  already  “looking  to 
replace  its  Atex  system,”  recalls  Denver’s  In¬ 
formation  Technology  Vice  President  Eric 
Wolferman.  By  the  summer  of 2001,  Den¬ 
ver  “began  to  solidify  plans  for  the  Unisys 
system,”  which  went  in  the  next  year,  was 
upgraded  to  version  6  a  year  later,  and  “is 
where  we  are  today,”  says  Wolferman. 

A  joint  operating  environment 

“What  It  allowed  us  to  do,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,”  says  Wolfemian,  “was  drive  the  two 
papers  with  one  system.”  But  being  a  JOA, 
strict  separation  of  the  dailies’  content  was  a 
must.  Maintaining  “two  separate  iterations 
of  the  program  and  its  associated  database” 
has  been  tricky,  say  both  Wolferman  and 
Publishing  Systems  Director  Mike  Melick. 
No  small  part  of  that  was  using  partitioning 
to  create  in  one  physical  space  two  systems 
that  while  dedicated  to  different  titles  were 
also  capable  of  backing  up  each  other. 

“We  managed  to  architect  the  system  in 
the  optimal  way”  to  deal  with  any  disaster, 
says  Wolferman.  “Everything  is  on  a  clus¬ 
tered  system,  and  all  the  databases  are 
separate,”  Melick  explains,  adding  that,  if 
needed,  “we  can  mn  all  those  databases  on 
one  place  and  [still]  keep  them  separate.” 

Given  what  duplication  and  separation 


would  have  cost,  logical  rather  than  physi¬ 
cal  separation  “has  worked  quite  well,”  says 
Melick.  But  today,  he  adds,  “some  of  the 
hardware  engineering  and  technology  is 
much  more  price-competitive.  You  might 
be  able  to  pull  it  off.”  While  each  approach 
has  its  practical  advantages,  he  says,  techni¬ 
cally,  “both  have  their  own  challenges.” 

Denver  demonstrated  the  capability  of 
running  two  major  dailies  from  the  same 
system,  with  its  native  pagination  able  to 
handle  zoning  and  editioning.  Along  with 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  installation  two 
years  before,  Denver  seemed  to  set  the  stage 
for  subsequent  installations  and  revive 
Unisys’  fortunes.  ‘We  did  visit  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  before  we  signed  a  contract 
with  Unisys,”  says  Vavrinek,  adding  that  his 
group  also  checked  in  with  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  and  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
“kept  a  close  eye  on  Tacoma.” 

With  consultant  Robert  Rosenthal  (a 
developer  of  the  old  CSI  system  that  the 
Journal  was  still  using),  Unisys  replaced 
the  Global  News  Management  System 
undertaken  by  EDS  —  which  relied  on 
a  Word-and-Quark  creation  brought  to 
effect  hy  Rosenthal  and  technology  from 
North  Atlantic  Publishing  Systems  (E^P, 
Sept.  28, 1996).  Powered  by  an  Oracle 
engine.  Sun  server  clusters  and  NT  clients, 
the  Unisys  system  gave  the  Journal  more 
time  to  deadline,  elbow  room  for  another 
section,  and  a  platform  for  its  redesign. 
Hermes  soon  was  used  by  other  Dow 
Jones  publications. 

Before  the  Dow  Jones  contract,  Unisys 
customers  in  the  United  States  were  a  few 
big  dailies  running  on  early  software  ver¬ 
sions.  Its  principal  competitor  was  gaining 
up-market  share  fast  and  beginning  to 
move  into  the  midrange  with  a  noncus- 
tomized  version  of  its  system.  The  benefit  of 
scalability  that  some  new  Unisys  customers 
cite  also  has  been  a  competitive  benefit  for 
the  vendor.  It  can  make  large  system  sales 
to  groups  or  subgroups,  the  component  pa¬ 
pers  of  which  gain  access  to  the  otherwise 
unavailable  resources  of  a  high-end  system. 

Back  in  Denver,  “we’re  actually  looking  at 
10.1  ourselves,  but  probably  wouldn’t  enter¬ 
tain  InDesign,”  says  Melick,  who  expresses 
satisfaction  vvith  Unisys’  own  pagination 
software.  He  says  that  though  something 
could  happen  as  early  as  next  year,  no  final 
decision  has  been  made. 

‘We  do  have  other  customers  buying  our 
standard  NewsRoom ...  text-editing  and 
page-layout  tools,”  says  Bums.  NewsRoom 
remains  a  part  of  version  10.1  and,  says 
Bums,  continues  to  be  enhanced  for  the 
more  than  200  customers  using  it.  11 


Former  Colorado  Springs  news  editor 
Gary  Burns  manages  Unisys  projects 
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SYNDICATES 


Presidential  post-mortem 


n  mm  omR 


Mostly  unsyndicated  columnists  from  10  different  states 
discuss  why  Bush  won  and  Kerry  lost  in  November 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


Most  syndicated  political  columnists  have 
offered  their  opinions  about  the  2004 
presidential  results.  But  what  do  local  colum¬ 
nists  —  who  usually  know  exactly  what’s  on  the 
minds  of  their  readers  —  have  to  say  about  why 
George  W.  Bush  defeated  John  Kerry? 

Dave  Lieber  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram  said  the  president  won  not  only  “on 
the  issue  of  personal  security  in  the  age  of  ter¬ 
rorism,”  but  because  he’s  “vastly  underrated  as 

a  campaigner.  I  saw  his  skills  close  up  in  associate  editor 
Texas.  He’s  not  a  great  debater,  but  put  at  The  Herald- 

him  in  a  roomful  of  people  and  nobody  Dispatch  in 

can  touch  him.  He  has  the  ‘real  guy’  thing  Huntington, 
dov^Ti  better  than  anyone”  —  along  with  a  W.Va.  “The  Bush 
great  strategist,  Karl  Rove.  team  did  a  mas- 

“As  the  former  governor  of  a  neighbor-  terful  job  of  put- 

ing  state,  and  a  good-ol’-boy  conservative,  ting  him  on  the  When  it  came  to  neckties. 

Bush  had  an  advantage,”  observed  Smiley  winning  side  of  stayed  on  message  while  \ 

Anders  of  The  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  those  hot-button  issues  that  truly  matter 


When  it  came  to  neckties,  the  red-state  candidate 
stayed  on  message  while  winning  51%  of  the  vote. 


“But  I  always  thought  a  Democrat  who 
ran  a  strong,  aggressive  campaign  could 
win  here.”  Anders,  who  said  Louisiana 
has  a  number  of  Democratic  officials,  felt 
Kerrv'  didn’t  run  such  a  campaign. 

“I  don’t  think  he  ever  gave  the  voters 
here  a  clear  alternative  to  the  Bush  poli¬ 
cies  in  Iraq,”  Anders  added.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  Louisiana  troops  over  there,  and 
while  the  people  here  support  the  troops, 
they  don’t  support  rising  death  tolls  and 
sinking  deeper  into  a  quagmire.”  He  also 
said  Kerry  “came  across  as  stiff.” 

“I  can  tell  you  in  three  words  why 
President  Bush  easily  carried  West 
Virginia:  God,  guns  and  gays,”  said  Jim 
Casto,  recently  retired  columnist  and 


associate  editor 
at  The  Herald- 
Dispatch  in 
Huntington, 

W.Va.  “The  Bush 
team  did  a  mas¬ 
terful  job  of  put¬ 
ting  him  on  the  When  it  came  to  neckties 
winning  side  of  while 

those  hot-button  issues  that  truly  matter 
to  many,  many  voters.” 

Bill  Tammeus  of  The  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Knight  Ridder/Tribune  News  Service 
said  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  voted  De¬ 
mocratic,  as  expected.  “But  the  ‘values- 
voter’  appeal  to  evangelicals  and  others 
in  Springfield  and  rural  Missouri  was 
enough  to  give  Bush  the  state,”  he  added. 

That  approach  also  worked  nationally. 
“Bush  won  for  many  reasons,  but  I  believe 
what  put  him  over  the  top  was  Karl 
Rove’s  strategy  of  targeting  the  4  million 
religious  conservatives  who  didn’t  vote  in 
2000,”  said  Tammeus. 

“I  live  in  a  blue  county  in  a  red  state,” 
said  Mark  Lane  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  and  Cox  News  Ser¬ 


vice.  “The  majority  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
urban  areas  in  the  state,  voted  narrowly 
for  Kerry.”  But  Bush  won  Florida.  “The 
phenomenon  that  rather  puzzles  me  is  the 
number  of  people  who  voted  for  Bush 
while  disagreeing  with  most  of  his  stated 
policies,”  said  Lane.  “Voters  who  believe 
in  protecting  the  environment,  are 
alarmed  at  the  deficit,  and  don’t  want 
Social  Security  privatized,  voted  for  Bush 
out  of  a  general  sense  of  needing  to  stay 
the  course  in  perilous  times.” 

Another  columnist  from  a  blue  part  of  a 
red  state  —  Mike  Leonard  of  The  Herald- 
Times  in  Indiana  —  said:  “I  live  in  a  liber¬ 
al  haven  in  Bloomington,  so  even  though 
I’m  a  native  Hoosier,  I  can’t  say  that  I 
always  understand  the  rest  of  the  state.” 
Indiana  has  a  history  of  sending  Democ¬ 
rats  to  Congress,  and  it  had  a  string  of  16 
consecutive  years  with  a  Democrat  in  the 
governor’s  mansion  until  2004.  But  the 
state,  he  added,  “has  a  thing  about  voting 
for  Republican  presidential  candidates. 
Hoosiers  seemed  to  buy  into  Bush’s  ‘I’m 
just  a  regular  guy  who  wears  blue  jeans’ 
image.” 

Leonard 
added  that, 
“before  Kerry 
had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  intro¬ 
duce  himself  to 
the  electorate,” 
the  Bush  cam¬ 
paign  associated 
the  Democrat 
with  “every 
negative  stereo¬ 
type”  of  liberal- 
!he  red-state  candidate  ism  and  tarred 
inning  51%  of  the  vote.  his  Vietnam 

record  —  which  helped  distract  attention 
from  Bush’s  “dubious”  military  service. 

Writers  from  blue  states  also  offered 
their  opinions. 

“Illinois  was  not  a  swing  state  and  more 
people  did  vote  for  Kerry  here,”  said  Carol 
Mueller,  a  columnist  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Pioneer  Press  chain  of  weeklies 
in  Chicago’s  suburbs.  But,  she  added,  the 
president’s  victory  “reflects  a  majority  of 
American  voters’  need  for  absolutes  in  an 
increasingly  complex  and  morally  rela¬ 
tivistic  society.  Bush  has  provided  that 
with  his  right-wrong,  black-white,  my- 
mind-is-made-up-don’t-confuse-me- 
with-facts  style  of  politics.” 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune's  Pete 

{continued  on  page  58} 
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(661)  833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Kickcnt>acher  IVlodia 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas.  TX  75225 
www.rickenbachcrmcdia.com 


MEDIA  AMERICA 
BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 

Lon  W.  Williams 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICES 


Executive  Search  Consultants 

■i 

*Our  Associates  are  former  newspaper  execs  with  over40  years 

experience.  Call  me  for  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  needs.  ’ 

Ron  Haas  &  Associates 

.  1 

71 3-977-8955  Fax 71 3-977-9656 

e-mail:  rhaas@rhaas.com 

Ron  Haas 

Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America’s 
No.1  Broker 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at  ’  South/Southeast  Northeast/Midwest  South/Soulhwest 

Dennis  Richardson 
(931)  584-7200 

Plains  States 
Mike  Kreiter 
(913)897-4790 

Mid-AUentic 
Kent  Boeder 
(973)  729-2973 


www.mediamergefs.coni 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 
list  of  available  properties 
or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 


Charles  Womack 
(336)  316-1231 

Midwest/ 
National  Accts. 
David  Emmons 
(888)  237-7244 


John  Szefc 
(845)  291-7367 

Southwest/West 
Steve  Klinger 
(505)  5244122 

RadioTTV/Cable 
Bob  Mahknan 
(914)  793-1577 


A  Tradition  of  Trust 

Finger  Lakes  Times 


It  takes  resjject  of  tradition  and 
a  relationship  of  trust  to  handle 
the  ownership  transfer  of  a  daily 
newspaper 
company. 

Indefiendent 
Publications, 

Inc.,  a  family- 
owned 
newspaper 
group  in  Bryn 
Mawr, 

Permsylvania  has  transferred  the 
ownership  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Times,  a  17,000  paid  circulation 
daily  newspaper  in  Geneva, 


New  York,  to  Community 
Media  Group,  also  a  family- 
owned  newspaper  group 
based  in  West 
Frankfort,  Illinois. 

Ctibb  &  Associates 
is  proud  to  have 
represented 
Independent 
Publications,  Inc  in 
tfiis  transactioa  With 
over  80  years  of 
appraising,  consulting  and 
brokering  publishing  company 
sales,  publishers  trust  Cribb  & 
Associates. 


Times  ^ 

SchumenVA  ct^nier  wlH  stay  oper 


Gary  Greene 
434-971-8344 
ggfeene4Pcribb.com 


Since  1923 


John  Cribb 
406-586-6621 


jcribb^Bcribbxom 


Tom  Karavakis 
239-403-4133 
tkaravakislkribbxom 


*  Brokerage 

*  Appraisal 

*  Consulting 


CRIBB 

&  Associates,  LLC 


IM  East  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  »  406-586-6621  •  Fix  406-586-6774  »  cribb-com 


ICs:»  -N^sie  our 

ed  ieorand  |3u  k>iisl~ier  .com 
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-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 

NEWSPAPERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS.  Many  good 
ones  available.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas,  Newspapers,  Inc. 

(512)  476-3950.  1801  Exposition,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas  78703. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
'  sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
^firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has-* 
combined  17  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating, 
their  markets  and  operations,and 
managing  their  sale^ 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

JP  « 

y  Mini.-NRARTNl  Rs  » 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670  - 

Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR  SALE 

Broward  County,  Florida  (2)  free  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers.  Upstate  New  York 
weekly  newspaper  near  Saratoga,  Bilin¬ 
gual  weekly  on  West  Coast,  National  Ice 
Skating  Directory,  Owners  Motivated, 
www.kamengroup.com  (516)  379-2797. 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


EQUIP/SUPPLIES  WANTED 


STEPPER  FOLDING  MACHINE 
AND  OR  PARTS 
(610)  329-5543 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
vvwvv.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5A  V22  V25  VI  5d  845:  KJNG  Process  Color  or  Daily: 
GOSS  Community  Suburban  Urbanite  Metro,  SOLNA  D  30  C96:  HANTSCHO IV  VI: 
HARRIS  Ml  10  M200  M300  M  1000  A&B 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1985  Harris  V15A;  9/u  1989  V15D:  Urbanite  folder  w/upper  former;  2 
Butler  Datamat  &  4  Martin  EC1338  splicers;  6/u  1980  Goss  Community;  6/u  Harris  845. 

8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  5  unit  Harris  MlOOOAl  1983. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tele;  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  e-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2",  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  -r  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 

•  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel;  (800)  821-6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 
www.neiinc.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


44  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
•'PRE-PAID  Experts'* 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475*www.metro-news.com 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Sales 
NATIONWIDE 

John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 


THE  KIOSK  PROGRAM 

Store  front  subscription  sales 
Northeast,  Mid  Atlantic  & 

Upper  Midwest  only 

thekioskprogram@earthlink.net 

717-658-3694 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone; 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Increase  Revenue! 


Apply  Front  Page 
Advertising  Hates 

On-Line  or 

Off-Line 

Applications. 


Profitpackaging,  Inc. 
(660)  438-7090 

profitpackagingigearthlink.net 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


MAILROOM  SERVICES  MAILROOM  SERVICES 


>lntelligent  Inserting  Technology> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


EW  ill  ' 

mytKWw49 m  rmnatfaa 

1  508.850.7945  wwwjwwst0c.com  tc^wstffi@aoi.com 

PRESROOM  SERVICES 

PRESROOM  SERVICES 

TYPE  TO  TRUCK: 

Focusing  on  PRESSROOM  TRAINING 

Complete  production  staff  training  with  the  main  focus  on  the  press  crew.  Do  you 
want  to  improve  Reproduction  Quality?  Reduce  Waste?  Establish  a  Preventative 
Maintenance  Program  and/or  an  In  House  Training  Program?  All  will  increase  the 
profit  margin  with  a  definite  ROI.  Check  CWC’s  web  site:  www.cwc4webs.com 
We  have  satisfied  clients  spanning  5  continents  in  over  45  countries.  Proven  track 
record.  We  can  help  large  or  small  newspapers.  All  inquiries  welcome. 

Canadian  V\feb  &)nsiritants  Limitied 
Box  687, 99  Vista  Concordia,  Ctvisliansted,  St  Croix,  USVI 00821 
Ph:  (340)  778-9246  Fax:  (340)  7194988  E-inai:  stevetweddte@k»vc4webs.com 


WHAT  IF.... 

•Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 
•Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 
•Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 
•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC _  _ ACADEMIC 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
AND  JOURNALISM 
FULLTIME,  TENURE-TRACK 

The  Lynchburg  College  Communication  Studies  Program  seeks  an  instructional  leader  who 
can  teach  courses  in  news  writing  and  public  relations  and  advise  student  media  while  work¬ 
ing  with  a  team  of  media  professionals  and  students  in  a  new  stateH)f-the-art  facility  with  a 
I  converged  newsroom,  Mac  and  PC-based  media  development  labs  and  television  production 
i  studios. 

I  Qualifications  include  doctoral  or  masters  degree  in  journalism,  public  relations,  mass 
!  communication  or  related  field  with  at  least  18  credit  hours  in  journalism  and/or  public 
relations,  and  teaching  experience.  Professional  experience  and  technology  expertise 
is  a  plus.  Candidates  with  terminal  degrees  are  eligible  for  tenure-track,  those  without 
terminal  degrees  are  not.  ABD’s  are  convertible  to  tenure-track. 

Send  letter  of  application,  vita  and  three  references  to: 

Lynchburg  College 
Attn:  Dean  Woody  Greenberg 
School  of  Communication  and  the  Arts 
1501  Lakeside  Drive,  Lynchburg,  VA  24501 EOE 


E.W.  Scripps 
School  of  Journalism 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  OH 

One-year  Scripps  Howard  Visiting  Professional  position  for  professional  of  national 
reputation.  $75,000  plus  generous  benefits.  Teach  courses  for  three  quarters 
(September  -  June)  based  on  successful  candidate’s  background.  Some  earlier 
SHVP’s  include  Terry  Anderson,  AP;  Jack  Brady,  Boston  Magazine;  Kenneth  Freed. 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Bradley  Martin,  Newsweek;  Kevin  Noblet,  AP;  Ron  Ostrow,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Douglas  Poling,  CBS;  and  Kate  Webb,  UPl.  See 
www.scriDPsischool.org  for  complete  job  description  and  more  information  about 
the  school.  Send  resume  with  three  references  by  January  18,  2005,  to: 

Marilyn  Greenwald,  c/o  Nell  Ann  Kittle,  Scripps  School  of  Journalism 
Ohio  University 
Athens,  OH  45701 


MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Meredith  Endowed  Chair  in  Service  Journalism 

The  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  a  tenure-track 
or  professional-practice  position  in  its  nationally  acclaimed  magazine  sequence.  The  po¬ 
sition  will  be  filled  by  someone  with  significant  professional  and/or  research  experience 
in  the  magazine  field  who  can  teach  classes  in  magazine  publishing,  writing  and/cr 
editing,  and  work  with  publications.  Master’s  degree  required.  Advanced  degree  or  extended 
experience  preferred 

MAGAZINE  WRITING  PROFESSOR 

The  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  a  tenured  or 
tenure-track  position  in  its  nationally  acclaimed  magazine  sequence.  The  position  will  be 
filled  by  someone  with  the  potential  to  be  a  productive  researcher.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  teach  magazine  writing,  working  with  publications  and  engage  in  professional 
and/or  research  activity.  PhD  or  ABD  required. 

Review  of  complete  applications  will  begin  February  1,  2005,  and  continue  until  the  po¬ 
sition  is  filled.  Send  letters  of  application  for  Magazine  Writing  Professional  or  Meredith 
Endowed  Chair  in  Service  Journalism,  vitae  and  a  list  of  three  references  to  Anne 
Colmery,  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  120  Neff  Hall,  Columbia,  MO  65211. 

The  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  is  committed  to  cultural  diversity  and  expects  candi¬ 
dates  to  share  in  this  commitment.  MU  Is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ADA  institution  and  en¬ 
courages  applications  from  women  and  minority  candidates. 

The  University  complies  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  If  you  have  a  disability 
and  need  accommodations  in  the  job  application  process,  contact  MU  ADA  coordinator 
by  phone  at  (573)  884-7278  (V/TTY). 


EpiT0R6?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

Academic  year,  full-time  position,  beginning  August  16,  2005. 

Salary  is  highly  competitive  and  will  be  commensurate  with  experience.  A  Ph.D.  or  gradu¬ 
ate  degree  preferred  but  a  bachelor’s  degree  will  be  seriously  considered  for  candidates 
with  the  required  distinguished  professional  credentials. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Journalism,  one  of  the  most  prestigious  public  af¬ 
fairs  journalism  programs  in  the  country,  seeks  a  candidate  with  excellent  credentials  in 
public  affairs  journalism  with  a  distinguished  record  of  professional  experience  and 
achievement  in  news  editing.  A  record  or  prospect  of  accomplished  teaching  is  required. 
New  Media,  design  or  magazine  is  a  desired  plus.  Women  and  minority  applicants  are 
strongly  encouraged. 

Please  send  full  details  on  qualifications  and  names  and  phone  numbers  of  three  references 
to  Prof.  Brian  Johnson,  Search  Committee  Chair,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  810 
S.  Wright  St.,  119  Gregory  Hall,  Urbana,  IL  61801;  Phone;  (217)  333-0709. 

To  ensure  full  consideration,  applications  must  be  received  by  Feb.  15,  2005. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 

LA  Weekly,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  alternative  newsweeklies,  is  looking  for  a  high-energy, 
creative  Associate  Publisher  to  lead  our  sales  efforts.  This  high-profile  position  will 
be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  sales  and  sales  management  efforts  for  both  local  and 
national  display  advertising.  Will  work  with  the  Publisher  to  establish  and  execute  strategy 
for  achieving  advertising  revenue  goals  and  to  develop  other  streams  of  revenue.  Will 
also  manage,  train  and  develop  our  20+  person  sales  team  and  work  directly  with  sales 
and  marketing  teams  to  achieve  revenue  goals. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  8  years  experience  in  senior  advertising  sales 
management,  preferably  in  the  alternative  press,  with  a  proven  track  record  of  driving 
sales  to  new  heights.  Must  be  conceptual,  detail  and  results-oriented,  technologically 
proficient,  have  superb  interpersonal  skills  and  a  willingness  to  network  with  both  large- 
and  small-volume  clients.  Must  also  be  a  strong  leader,  able  to  motivate,  coach  and  inspire 
with  integrity  and  intensity. 

If  you  meet  these  qualifications,  and  prefer  rolling  up  your  sleeves  and  diving  in  rather 
than  sitting  behind  a  desk  all  day,  we  want  to  hear  from  you!  LA  Weekly  is  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer  that  values  diversity  in  our  workforce.  Please  submit  resume  with  salary 
history  by  E-mail  to:  hr@laweekly.com  or  FAX  to:  (323)  462-1014. 

Resumes  submitted  without  salary  histories  will  not  be  considered. 


PROGRAM  MANAGER 

Donald  W.  Reynolds  National  Center  for  Courts  and  Media 
The  Donald  W.  Reynolds  National  Center  for  Courts  and  Media  at  The  National  Judicial 
College  in  Reno,  Nevada,  seeks  a  program  manager  to  administer  a  three-year  project  to 
improve  the  working  relationships  between  judges  and  journalists  nationwide.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  will  include  leading  a  staff,  conducting  one-day  seminars  in  each  state  for  judges 
and  journalists  to  discuss  areas  of  mutual  concern,  developing  a  Web  site  that  will  further 
aid  in  lessening  the  tensions  over  free  press/fair  trial  issues,  writing  for  trade  journals 
and  making  professional  appearances  as  an  advocate  for  quality  legal  reporting  and  access 
to  the  courts. 

Applicants  should  have  a  college  degree  or  equivalent  experience,  at  least  five  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  court  coverage  and  a  demonstrated  record  of  success  as  a  manager  and 
leader.  The  National  Judicial  College,  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  offers  a  competitive 
salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  a  full  benefits  package.  Please  submit  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Program  Manager  Search 
c/o  Ben  Davis,  Human  Resources  Director 
The  Nationai  Judiciai  Coiiege 
Judicial  Coiiege  Building 
MS  358 

Reno.  NV  89557 
E-maii;  davis@judges.org 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRESIDENT 

Major  NJ/NY  metropolitan  area  publishing 
company  seeks  an  individual  to 
create,  develop  and  manage  its  new 
niche  products  division.  The  successful 
candidate  must  have  an  impressive 
record  of  leadership  in  the  publishing 
industry.  High  energy  and  an  entrepre¬ 
neurial  flair  are  essential. 

We  are  an  employer  of  choice  offering 
excellent  pay  and  fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  to: 

Box  3795,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York.  NY  10003 
Or  E-mail  with  Box  3795  in  subject  to: 
hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  OPERATING 
OFFICER 

The  family-owned  East  Oregonian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  seeks  a  chief  operating  officer 
to  oversee  its  two  community  dailies, 
3  community  weeklies  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  multi-state  agricultural 
weekly. 

The  EOPC  puts  a  premium  on  journalism 
and  serving  its  communities  while  also 
running  a  healthy  business.  We  have 
grown  considerably  over  the  past  two 
decades  and  aim  to  continue  that  trend. 
Publisher  experience  required. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Stephen  A.  Forrester 
President  and  CEO 
East  Oregonian  Publishing  Company 
P.O.  Box  210;  Astoria  OR  97103. 


PUBLISHER 

TRIBUNE-STAR,  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA 

Are  you  ready  to  step  up  and  lead  one  of  NHI’s  top  newspapers?  The  Tribune-Star  in 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  is  seeking  a  publisher  for  this  award-winning  newspaper, 
(32,500  Sunday  and  27,500  daily)  located  in  the  western  region  of  Indiana.  With  a 
new  16-unit  Urbanite  press  and  press  facility,  this  property  has  outstanding  potential 
for  commercial  revenue  growth  in  '05  and  beyond.  The  Tribune  Star  combines  strong 
management  with  five  unions  to  produce  the  dominant  media  voice  in  the  11-county 
Wabash  Valley  region. 

Located  an  hour  from  Indianapolis,  this  area  is  affordable,  ideal  for  raising  families 
and  home  to  two  colleges  and  a  university  (Saint  Mary’s  of  the  Woods,  Rose  Hulman 
and  Indiana  State  University). 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  leader  with  a  background  of  growing  commercial 
print  revenue  along  with  a  successful  track  record  of  managingO  people. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  via  mail  or  fax  to: 

Mark  Cohen,  VP/Division  Manager,  Midwest  Division 
535  West  Carmel  Drive,  Carmel,  IN  46032 
Fax:  (317)  816-7854 


ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

COMMERCIAL  PRINT  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  an  opening  for  a  Commercial  Print  Sales  Manager.  This  position 
will  be  responsible  for  all  commercial  print  sales  for  our  new  downtown  state-of-the-art 
KBA  Commander  press  facility  and  our  two  suburban  press  operations.  The  suburban 
press  operations  utilize  both  a  Goss  Community  and  a  Goss  Urbanite  press.  This  individual 
will  also  have  responsibilities  for  developing  custom  sections  for  clients  and 
advertisers.  They  will  also  oversee  sales  efforts  for  The  Star’s  sheet-fed  print  shop. 
Successful  candidates  should  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Advertising,  Business  or 
related  field  with  two  to  four  years’  experience  in  commercial  print  sales.  Strong  pro¬ 
specting,  communications,  presentation  skills  are  a  must. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  opportunity,  submit  your  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Jobs@kcstar.com  (Attn;  Print  Mgr)  or  mail  to: 

The  Kansas  City  Star 
Attn;  HR  -  Print  Manager 
1729  Grand  Blvd,  Kansas  City,  MO  64108  EOE. 


It's  a  Classified  Secret! 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  DIRECTOR 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspaper  Group  in  Southern  California  (100,000  circulation)  is 
seeking  an  aggressive  Sales  Director  to  join  our  team  of  Classified  sales  professionals. 
We  are  looking  for  a  strategic  thinker  with  a  proven  track  record  and  excellent  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  Responsibilities  include  directing  supervisors  and  staff  in  areas  of  sales 
strategies,  customer  relationships,  analysis  of  competitive  media,  managing  revenue  and 
expense  budgets  in  a  multimedia  environment  while  providing  ethical  leadership. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  demonstrated  abilities  in  developing  and  implementing  reve¬ 
nue  growth  strategies  preferably  in  a  classified  environment.  You  should  possess  strong 
motivational,  analytical,  and  organizational  skills.  Working  knowledge  of  daily,  TMC,  niche 
and  interactive  media  products  will  increase  your  success  rate.  The  candidate  will  have  a 
college  degree  in  advertising  or  marketing  or  similar  work  experience.  We  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salary,  bonus  and  benefits  program  including  401(k).  Submit  cover  letter,  resume, 
and  salary  history  via  E-mail  to  to:  sgvnjobs@sgvn.com  OR 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspaper  Group,  Human  Resources  Department 
1210  North  Azusa  Canyon  Road,  West  Covina,  CA  91790 
FAX:  (626)337-0514 


Classified  Account  Executive 

VNU  a  leading  business-to-business  information  company  has  a  great  opportunity  for 
a  Classified  Account  Manager  to  join  Adweek’s  Classified  team. 

Responsibilities  include  managing  existing  account  base  as  well  as  ongoing  new 
business  development  Ideal  candidate  will  have  at  least  3  years  of  inside  sales  experience. 
Must  have  great  communication  skills,  be  a  team  player  with  a  great  attitude 
and  have  high  energy. 

VNU  offers  competitive  salary  plus  potential  to  earn  commissions.  We  also  have  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package  that  includes  a  401(k)  plan  and  a  pension  plan. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  indicating  salary  requirements  to: 

VNU  Business  Publications 

E-mail:  salesjobs@vnuusa.com  Fax:  (646)  654-7278 

Please  indicate  “Classified”  in  subject  line  when  E-mailing  resume. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

We're  growing  and  looking  to  add  to  our  leadership  team. 

With  recent  revenue  gains  and  the  promotion  of  our  Advertising  Director,  The  Fayetteville 
Observer  is  seeking  a  proven  leader  to  manage  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
sales  department. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  five-year  track  record  of  successfully  managing  an 
advertising  sales  department  and  is  expected  to  be  proficient  in  sales  training,  staff 
motivation  and  budgeting.  The  director  will  be  expected  to  maintain  productive  relationships 
with  the  newspaper’s  key  accounts  and  will  understand  and  believe  in  the 
importance  of  community  involvement. 

This  is  a  sales-focused  position  that  requires  continuous  innovation.  Reporting  to  the 
Advertising  Director  are  the  retail,  classified  and  business  development  managers. 

The  Fayetteville  Observer  is  a  family-owned,  70,000circulation  daily,  serving  southeastern 
North  Carolina.  Fayetteville  is  home  of  Fort  Bragg  and  Pope  Air  Force  Base 
and  is  located  about  two  hours  from  the  North  Carolina  coast.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  bonus  program  plus  a  comprehensive  benefits  package. 

Please  submit  your  resume  along  with  a  cover  letter  to: 

Parks  Rogers,  Vice  President,  Sales  and  Marketing 
THE  FAYETTEVILLE  OBSERVER 
P.O.  Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302 
rogersp@fayettevillenc.com 

The  Fayetteville  Observer  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Rockford  Register  Star,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  is  the  leading  media  company  in 
Northern  Illinois.  This  hands  on  position  is  actively  involved  with  day-to-day  activities  and 
is  responsible  for  the  overall  operation  of  the  department.  You  will  set  monthly  revenue 
goals,  develop  sales  strategies  to  achieve  those  goals;  and  conduct  sales  training  with 
staff  including  cold  calling,  closing  skills,  selling  online  products  and  up-selling. 

We  require  a  college  degree  in  Advertising,  Marketing  or  related  field  and  a  minimum  of 
three  years  demonstrated  success  in  a  previous  media  sales  position.  Prior  supervisory 
experience  and  the  ability  to  develop  a  sales  staff  are  required. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  and  benefit  package.  Qualified  candidates  should 
submit  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 

ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR 
Human  Resources 

99  East  State  Street,  Rockford,  IL  61104 

FAX:  (815)  961-5833. 

E-mail:  cmisci@rockford.gannett.com 
www.rrstar.com 


CLASSIFIED 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

VNU,  a  leading  business-to-business  information  company,  has  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  Classified  Account  Executive  to  join  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Classified  team. 

Responsibilities  include  managing  existing  account  base  as  well  as  ongoing  new 
business  development.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  at  least  3  years 
of  inside  sales  experience.  Must  have  great  communication  skills,  be  a 
team  player  with  a  great  attitude  and  have  high  energy. 

VNU  offers  competitive  salary  plus  potential  to  earn  commissions.  We 
also  have  a  comprehensive  benefits  package  that  includes  a  401(k)  plan 
and  a  pension  plan. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  indicating  salary  requirements  to: 

VNU  Business  Publications 
E-mail:  MMRopportunitie3@vnuusa.com 
Please  indicate  “Classified''  in  subject  line  when  E-mailing  resume 
Fax:  (646)  654-7278  codeBC 


AUTOMOTIVE  MANAGER 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News,  a  dynamic  250K  daily  and  360K  Sunday  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  AUTOMOTIVE  MANAGER  to  manage  and  supervise  an  automotive 
sales  team  of  six  outside  sales  representatives,  three  Inbound  sales  representatives  and 
two  support  staff  members.  Candidate  will  train  and  develop  the  existing  staff,  create, 
plan  and  implement  special  sales  sections  and  events.  Other  duties  include  selling  and 
negotiating  high  volume  lineage  and  revenue  contracts  as  well  as  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  incentive  plans.  This  individual  must  actively  participate  in  industry  associations, 
groups  and  events  and  should  also  be  able  to  make  sales  presentations  to  both  large 
and  small  groups. 

Candidate  must  have  two  years  management  experience.  A  college  degree  is  preferred 
with  minimum  of  five  years  of  newspaper  auto  sales  experience  or  proven  media  sales 
experience.  Candidate  must  be  dedicated  to  sales  development  and  customer  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  creative,  goal-oriented  and  possess  excellent  written  and  verbal  communication 
skills.  Computer  literate  and  Internet  savvy  is  a  must.  Bilingual  (English/  Spanish) 
preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  comprehensive  benefits  package  and  quality  work  environ¬ 
ment,  Qualified  applicants  are  encouraged  to  E-mail  a  resume  to: 

einployment@express-news.net.  Subject:  Automotive  Manager  or  mail  to  San 
Antonio  Express-News,  Human  Resources  Department,  Attn:  Automotive  Manager 
P.O.  Box  2171,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78297-2171;  or  apply  online  by  accessing 
our  website:  www.sajobsearch.com  and  select  Jobs  with  Express-News. 

Equal  Opportunity/Drug-Free  Employer 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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WANTED- 


CIRCULATION  CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  Hour  Publishing  Company,  an  in¬ 
dependent  daily  circulation  newspaper 
and  two  Weekly  newspapers  has  an  ; 
opening  for  a  Circulation  Director.  This 
position  is  responsible  for  the  entire  cir¬ 
culation  department  operation  and  reports 
to  the  publisher.  I 

The  right  candidate  for  this  position  ' 
must  be  multi-task  oriented,  with  previous 
circulation  and  management  experience.  : 

Great  opportunity  for  a  self-motivated,  cre¬ 
ative  thinker  who  is  results-focused,  to  de¬ 
velop  and  implement  the  strategic  vision  l 
for  growing  j 

circulation  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 

Located  in  Norwalk,  CT  we  are  one  | 
hour  Northeast  of  NY  City.  Close  i 
enough  to  the  city  to  take  full  advantage  of  | 
its  amenities,  but  far  enough  i 
away  to  enjoy  a  good  quality  of  life.  ; 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  plan  and  i 
excellent  benefits  package  that  i 
includes  medical,  pension,  vacation  ; 
and401(k).  1 

ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS:  at  I 
least  5  years  circulation  management 
experience.  Must  have  excellent  track 
record  as  a  leader,  excellent  customer 
service  and  communication  skills.  Looking 
!  for  both  a  strategic  thinker  and  an 
individual  strong  with  detail  and  fol- 
I  low-through.  Must  be  analytical;  work 
effectively  across  department  lines;  and 
i  be  a  good  motivator.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  and  requirements  to: 

Chet  Valiante,  Publisher 
Fax  (203)  354-1128 
E-mail:  cvaliante@thehour.com 

I  “When  it  goes  wrong,  >ou  feel  ! 

like  cutting  your  throat,  but  | 

I  you  go  on.  You  don’t  let  any-  j 

■  thing  get  you  down  so  much  j  _ 

;  that  it  beats  you  or  stops  >  ou.”  [  ■"’ 

i  ^  - MEETING />/rtaV - 

;  -George  Cukor  ;  88S.82  5.9J49 
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RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Morning  Call,  a  Tribune  newspaper,  is  seeking  an  experienced  advertising  manager  to 
lead  our  local  retail  advertising  sales  department.  Direct  reports  include,  local 
retail  sales  managers  and  regional  retail  account  executives. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  senior  sales  and  advertising  manager  with  a  proven  track 
record  of  revenue  growth  and  success  in  a  publishing  or  multimedia  environment.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  possess  extensive  experience  in  advertising  and/or  marketing,  sales  strategy, 
new  product  development,  mentoring  and  motivating  a  high  performance  sales  department. 
Forward  cover  letter  with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Morning  Call 

Attn:  Jim  Feher,  Director  of  Retail  Advertising 
101  North  6th  Street,  Allentown,  PA  18101 
E-mail:  resumes@mcall.com  Fax:  (610)  778-2277 


It's  a  Classified  Secret! 

Well  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Day,  an  independent  daily  newspaper  in  southeastern  Connecticut  is  seeking  a 
display  advertising  manager  with  proven  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  a  sales  team. 

This  fulFtime  position  will  oversee  the  local  retail  sales  team,  have  direct  responsibility 
for  training,  supervising  and  motivating  account  executives  handling  major  and  regional  ac¬ 
counts,  as  well  as  custom  publications. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  have  a  BA/BS,  a  minimum  of  3-5  years  sales  management 
experience,  the  ability  to  juggle  multiple  tasks  and  have  experience  preparing 
budgets.  Please  submit  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Day  Publishing  Company 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
P.O.  Box  1231,  New  London,  CT  06320 
E-mail:  humanresources@theday.com 
Fax:  (860)  443-6322 


CIRCULATION 

OPERATIONS 

MANAGER 

Contra  Costa  Newspapers,  a  Knight  Bid¬ 
der  company  with  over  185K  circulation 
welcomes  applications  for  our  Circulation 
Operations  Manager  position. 

The  C.O.M.  oversees  home  delivery  from 
7  centers,  $2  million  in  alternate  delivery 
business,  circ.  transportation  and  safety 
for  the  operation.  Top  candidates  will 
have  extensive  management  background 
with  specific  experience  in  home  delivery. 
Send  resume  to:  jobs@cctimes.com 
or  FAX  to  (925)  977-8444. 


SINGLE  COPY 
SALES 
MANAGER 

Our  Circulation  Department  is  searching 
for  the  right  candidate  to  enhance  dealer 
relations  and  strengthen  loyalty.  Establish 
and  strengthen  newsdealer  relations 
through  on-going  communication  and  fol¬ 
low-up  on  distribution  concerns,  along  with 
placement  and  promotions  of  product. 
Computer  knowledge,  good  written,  ana¬ 
lytical  and  problem  solving  skills  are  re¬ 
quired  for  success  in  this  position.  Re¬ 
sumes  can  be  sent  to: 

Human  Resources/Employment 
P.O.  Box  12710,  Pensacola,  FL  32591 
Atbi:  Single  Copy  Sales  Manager 
OR  dastock@pensacol.gannett.com 

Indicate  the  position  for  which  you  are 
applying  on  all  correspondence.  Sub¬ 
missions  received  without  specific  position 
listed  will  be  discarded.  The  Pensacola 
News  Journal  is  a  drug-free  workplace 
and  requires  drug  testing  as  a  condition 
of  employment. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer/ 
Affirmative  Action 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Fort  Morgan  Times,  a  daily  newspaper  serving  the  High  Plain  Region  of  northeast 
Colorado,  is  seeking  an  Advertising  Manager  to  lead  its  sales  and  marketing  department. 
Responsible  for  assisting  the  publisher  in  developing,  implementing  and  managing  the  di¬ 
rection  and  growth  for  advertising,  internet,  niche  publication  and  NIE  sales. 

Requires  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience  in  directing  a  sales  force  with  demonstrated 
results,  preferably  in  a  newspaper  or  shopper.  The  Times  is  a  division  of  Eastern  Colorado 
Publishing  Company,  owned  by  MediaNews  Group.  We  provide  an  excellent  salary/bonus 
plan,  along  with  a  full  compliment  of  benefits  and  advancement  opportunities. 

Respond  to:  The  Fort  Morgan  Times,  Attn:  William.  R.  Holland,  P.O.  Box  4000, 

Fort  Morgan,  CO  80701.  E-mail:  publisher@fmtimes.com.  FAX:  (970)  867-7448. 


CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 

The  Burlington  Free  Press,  a  Gannett  newspaper  (47,500  daily,  56,000  Sunday),  has 
an  Immediate  opportunity  in  the  Circulation  Department.  ’ 

Burlington,  Vermont  is  one  of  the  top  “outdoor  activities'  market  in  the  country.  Enjoy 
beautiful  Lake  Champlain,  boating,  hiking  and  biking  for  half  the  year  and  skiing, 
hunting  and  snowmobiling  for  the  other  half.  Our  schools  are  top-notch,  and  we’re 
voted  as  one  of  the  top  areas  in  the  country  for  raising  kids. 

We’re  looking  for  an  individual  to  manage  every  facet  of  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  in  the  core  of  our  NDM  market.  This  individual  must  have  strong,  proven  home 
delivery  operations  experience  relating  to  carrier  relations  and  customer  service.  A 
minimum  of  three  years  operational  experience  is  required.  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  an  up  and  coming  District  Sales  Manager. 

We  offer  the  best  training  in  the  industry,  a  competitive  compensation  package,  relocation 
assistance  and  an  opportunity  for  fast  advancement  at  the  Free  Press  and 
within  Gannett.  Send  your  resume  to: 

jorourke@burlingt.gannett.com 
Burlington  Free  Press 
191  College  Street,  Burlington,  VT  05401 
Attn:  Jim  O’Rourke/Circulation  Director 


-HELP 


ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING 

San  Diego  Business  Journal  is  looking  for  a  Director  of  Advertising.  Primary  job  responsi- 
bilrties  are  the  day-to-day  management  of  sales  activities,  supervision  of  the  sales  exec¬ 
utives,  achieving  budgeted  revenue  goals,  and  the  development  of  strategies  and  products 
designed  to  generate  revenue.  Weekly  newspaper  experience  would  be  helpful. 
Solid  organizational,  communications  and  training  skills  are  required. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  salary  requirements  to:  Armon  Mills,  President 
&  Publisher,  The  San  Diego  Business  Journal,  4909  Murphy  Canyon  Rd.,  Ste. 
200,  San  Diego,  CA  92123  OR  via  E-mail  to: 

Cindi  Tyburski  at:  ctyburski@sdbj.com. 

No  phone  calls  please. 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149  ~ 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Columbian,  a  family-owned  50,000  daily  newspaper  in  Vancouver,  Washington, 
has  an  opening  for  a  motivated,  imaginative  Feature  Editor  to  lead  its  award-winning 
reporting  staff.  Located  just  across  the  river  from  a  vibrant  Portland,  OR,  Vancouver 
has  views  of  both  Mount  St.  Helens  and  Mount  Hood. 

Already  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  feature  sections  in  the  country,  we're  looking 
for  someone  to  bring  us  to  the  next  level.  Atl  least  three  years  of  management  experience 
at  a  daily  or  a  magazine  would  be  a  plus.  Competitive  pay  and  great  benefits, 
including  profit  sharing  401(k)  with  a  generous  match. 

To  apply  send  resume  and  a  cpver  letter  with  salary  history  to: 

The  Columbian 

P.O.  Box  180,  Vancouver,  WA  98660-0180 
E-mail:  jobs@cotumbian.com 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  an  award-winning,  15,000  circulation  daily,  seeks  a  news 
editor  who  can  coach  reporters  and  generate  story  ideas  that  go  beyond  the  obvious. 
The  strong  leader  will  supervise  local  staff  of  6.5  local  reporters.  We  are  looking  for  an 
experienced  journalist  with  skills  in  leadership,  headline  writing,  copy  editing,  local  news 
judgement  and  communication. 

Resume,  references,  clips  and  cover  letter  to:  Human  Resources,  Walla  Walla  Un¬ 
ion-Bulletin,  P.O.  Box  1358,  Walla  Walla,  WA  99362. 

OR  E-mail:  msmart@>ubnet.com. 

The  UnionSulletin  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer/Drug-Free  Employer  and  a  member 
of  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Commercial,  30,000  circulation  daily  and  South  Lake  Press  a  30,000  circulation 
weekly,  in  sunny  Leesburg,  FL  is  seeking  a  Managing  Editor.  Manage,  direct 
and  inspire  a  news  operation  of  28  editors,  reporters,  photographers  and  support 
staff.  Being  immersed  in  the  communities  we  serve  a  must.  We're  in  the  process  of 
redesigning  and  expect  you  to  lead  the  process. 

Candidates  must  have  at  least  10  years  of  newspaper  experience,  including  significant  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  management  role.  Candidates  must  also  be  highly  organized,  efficient  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  personnel  issues  and  news  decisions  of  all  kinds. 
A  strong  desire  to  lead  a  community  newspaper  and  be  involved  in  the  direction  and 
development  of  the  newspaper  is  essential  in  this  key  management  position. 

The  Daily  Commercial,  a  HarborPoint  Media  newspaper,  offers  an  excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package:  medical,  dental,  401(k)  and  mpre.  HarborPoint  Media  is 
committed  to  positive  team  building  with  a  progressive  approach  to  improvements  in 
existing  publications  and  new  product  development.  Positioned  in  high  growth  desirable 
markets,  HarborPoint  Media  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  personal  career 
advancement  and  to  make  money. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Daily  Commercial 
Attn:  Ron  Wallace,  Publisher 
212  East  Main  Street,  Leesburg,  FL  34748 
Or  E-mail:  ronwallace@dailycommercial.com 


EDITOR 

The  Standard-Times  (34,500  daily  and  37,200  Sunday)  seeks  a  visionary  editor  to 
lead  a  52-person  staff  serving  New  Bedford,  MA,  and  surrounding  coastal  communities,  a 
half-hour  from  Cape  Cpd  and  Providence  and  an  hour  from  Boston.  We  are 
looking  for  a  community-focused  leader  with  a  proven  track  record  as  an  innovator. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  successfully  applied  Readership  Institute  findings  to  the 
news  report,  spearheaded  newspaper  internet  development  and  tailored  the  newspaper  to 
meet  the  needs  of  diverse  demographic  groups.  Because  the  company  uses  a 
collegial  management  model,  the  successful  candidate  must  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
work  cooperatively  with  other  departments  for  the  greater  good  of  the  enterprise. 

This  Ottaway  newspaper  offers  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  in  a  growing 
area  rich  in  beaches,  waterways  and  other  natural  resources  as  well  as  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities.  Reply  to: 

William  T.  Kennedy,  Publisher 
The  Standard-Times 
25  Elm  Street,  New  Bedford,  MA  02740 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Backstage/Backstage  West 

VNU  Business  Media  publishes  over  50  business  publications;  stages  more  than  50  trade 
shows  and  conferences  and  operates  apprpximately  200  business-to-business  electronic 
products.  We  operate  around  the  globe,  covering  some  of  the  most  powerful  industries 
in  the  world  including  entertainment,  retail,  media,  travel  and  design. 

We  currently  have  an  opening  for  a  National  Editor-in-Chief  at  Back  Stage/Back  Stage 
West,  the  Actor's  Resource.  This  dynamic  position  will  lead  this  major  brand  for  both 
their  print  and  online  publications.  We  are  seeking  a  vibrant  individual  that  will  be  the 
Chief  strategist  and  leader  of  the  journalistic  enterprise:  producing  the  highest  quality 
content  for  delivery  through  all  distribution  channels.  Successful  candidate  will  execute 
the  editorial  vision  into  desirable  and  profitable  publications  in  both  print  and  online  prod¬ 
ucts,  develop  goals  for  existing  products  as  well  as  create  new  products,  and  be  able  to 
maintain  a  good  working  relationship  with  our  editors. 

Qualified  candidate  must  have  a  BA  degree  at  a  minimum  in  Journalism  or  in  a  relevant 
area  of  study.  We  are  seeking  a  minimum  of  seven  years  professional  experience  as  a 
writer  and/or  editor  at  a  major  periodical.  Entertainment  industry  experience  preferred. 

If  you  meet  these  requirements,  please  send  your  resume  and  a  cover  letter,  including 
salary  requirements  to:VNU  Business  Media,  Attn:  HR  Dept.Jg,  770  Broadway,  4th  FLoor, 
New  York,  NY  10003. 

E-mail:  entertainrecruit@vnubuspubs.com. 

Visit  our  website:  www.vnubusinessmedia.com. 

Only  candidates  selected  for  interviews  will  be  contacted.  No  phone  calls  or  agencies 
please.  VNU  Business  Media  offers  a  competitive  salary  with  excellent  benefits. 

VNU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

SAN  DIEGO  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

The  San  Diego  Business  Journal,  San  Diego  County's  largest  business  newspaper,  is 
looking  for  an  editor-inK;hief  to  help  take  our  award-winning  editorial  staff  to  the  next  level 
and  beyond. 

We're  looking  for  a  top  editor  who  can  not  only  direct  the  content  and  manage  the  editorial 
staff  of  12,  but  also  can  step  back  and  work  with  the  rest  of  the  management  team  to 
build  the  newspaper's  profile  in  the  community.  Successful  applicants  must  have  extensive 
experience  as  a  writer  and  editor,  preferably  in  business  or  hard  news.  Previous  experience 
as  a  top  editor  is  strongly  preferred. 

Please  mail  resume,  clips  and  a  cover  letter  that  cites  specific  qualifications  for  this  position 

to:  Armon  Mills,  President  &  Publisher,  San  Diego  Business  Journal,  4909 
Murphy  Canyon  Road,  Suite  200,  San  Diego,  CA  92123 

Or  E-mail  to  Cindi  Tyburski  at  ctyburski@sdbj.com 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


GENERAL 

ASSIGNMENT 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  a  70,000-plus 
Sunday  circulation  daily  paper  seeks  a 
General  Assignment  Reporter.  At  least 
two  years'  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Strong  writer,  seif-starter  who  can  cover 
a  beat  and  issue-oriented  stories. 
College  town.  Lake  Michigan  nearby. 
Excellent  pay,  benefits.  Mail  resume 
and  five  clips  to: 

Darrah  Barnes,  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
401 S.  Bunick.  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49007 
Or  (l)ames@kalamazoogazette.com 
AA/EOE 


STAFF 

REPORTER 

Soundings,  The  Nation's  Boating 
Newspaper,  seeks  fulFtime  staff  repprter 
to  work  in  Annapolis,  Maryland  office.  Min¬ 
imum  5  years  experience.  Must  produce 
clear,  accurate  stories  on  variety  of  ma¬ 
rine  subjects,  from  boatbuilders  to  boat 
shows,  sail  and  power.  News  writing,  boat¬ 
ing  experience  required.  Contact: 

Rich  Armstrong,  Associate  Editor 
Soundings 

10  Bokum  Road,  Essex,  CT  06426 
Phone;  (800)  444-7686  ext.  264 
armstrong&soundingspub.  com 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Gelden  at  f646]654-5304 


www.editorandpubli5her.coni 
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-  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  -  fw,: (646) 654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  HPREUSS@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


MARKETING 

MARKETING 

SaXoTECH,  INC.  OVERVIEW 

SAXoTECH,  Inc.  develops  and  markets  software  solutions  for  the  publishing  industry, 
offering  both  editorial  print  and  web  content  management  solutions.  Their  integrated 
applications  give  journalists  a  complete  suite  of  print  and  online  tools  to  plan,  create, 
publish  and  archive  the  news.  Over  300  clients  worldwide  depend  on  SAXoTECH's 
software  and  services  to  help  them  meet  their  multi-channel  deadlines  and  lower  their 
production  costs.  With  a  North  American  Headquarters  in  Tampa,  SAXoTECH  is 
growing  and  hiring  only  the  best. 

MARKETING  SPECIALIST/MANAGER  -  TAMPA 

Position  MS-201  -  www.saxotech.com 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

Develop  and  execute  traditional  marketing  functions  including: 

•  Position  products  as  the  premier  software  solution  in  a  competitive  marketplace  • 

Write  and  deliver  collateral,  press  releases,  white  papers,  case  studies  and  other 
sales  support  •  Enhance  the  corporate  website  •  Assist  sales  team  in  elevating  their 
level  of  contacts,  as  well  as  highfevel  consultative  sales  approach,  ROkbased  solution  sales  | 
process  ■  Build  and  maintain  solid  industry  relationships  with  the  media,  i 
consultants  and  PR  firms  •  Write  and  edit  REP  responses  ' 

SKiaS  and  QUALIFICATION: 

•  5+  years  experience  in  B2B  marketing  of  software  based  products  or  services  •  Ex¬ 
ceptional  written,  verba!  communication  and  presentation  skills  *  Comfortable  working 
in  a  dynamic  environment  •  A  team  player  willing  and  capable  of  leading  change  ■ 
Positive,  proactive  attitude  and  results-oriented  -  someone  who  drives  to  get  things 
done  •  Resilient,  direct,  straightforward  manner  and  strong  work  ethic  •  Ability  to  work 
independently  •  Open-minded,  willing  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  doing  things  • 
Solid  technical  and  business  knowledge  of  media  industry,  particularly  newspapers,  a 
plus 

PRODUCT  MARKETING  SPECIALIST 
TAMPA  and  WESTERN  REGION 

Position  MS-301  -  www.saxotech.com 

RESPONSIBILfTIES: 

As  a  member  of  the  Sales  Support  Team,  this  position  will  be  involved  in  all  aspects  \ 
of  the  sales  process  including:  pre-sales  demonstration,  consulting  reviews, 
tradeshows  and  workflow  analysis.  This  job  will  require  travel  up  to  and  perhaps  exceeding 
50%.  Position  will  be  located  in  either  Tampa,  FL  or  the  West  Coast. 

SKiaS  and  QUAUFICATIONS: 

•  Experienced  in  newsroom  operations  with  a  strong  interest  in  computer  systems  and 
customer  interaction  •  Knowledge  of  QuarkXPress  or  Adobe  InDesign  based  pagination  (in¬ 
cluding  creation  of  style-sheets,  templates,  libraries  and  font  administration), 
preferably  on  both  MAC  and  PC  •  Cursory  knowledge  of  HTML  and  online  newspaper 
publishing  •  Knowledge  about  the  workflow  in  newspapers  and/or  magazines  and  the 
underlying  technology  •  Knowledge  about  photo  processing,  from  camera  to  press  or  [ 
web,  including  Photoshop  •  Self-motivated,  high-energy,  professional  approach  with  a 
proactive,  can-do  attitude  •  Prior  Newspaper  Systems  Editor  experience  and  training  ! 
a  plus 

Education  Requirements:  BA/BS  degree  in  a  relevant  marketing,  business  or  technical 
discipline  desired. 

Compensation:  Base  commensurate  with  experience  plus  excellent  benefits  including 
401(k). 

Why  work  at  SAXoTECH?  •  Be  part  of  a  very  successful  team  with  opportunities  for 
advancement  •  Professional  yet  informal  working  atmosphere  •  Opportunity  to  work 
with  some  of  the  most  advanced  software  solutions  available  for  the  media  industry  •  ! 
A  fast  moving  environment  where  customer  satisfaction  is  number  one  | 


HR@us.saxotech.com 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM 

1 - 

PRESS  OPERATOR/SUPERVISOR 


The  Missoulian,  located  in  beautiful  Western  Montana,  is  looking  for  an  experienced  Goss 
Urbanite  press  operator  with  leadership  experience.  This  would  include  set-up,  operation 
and  maintenance.  Minimum  requirements  for  this  position  would  include  2-years  experience 
using  offset  web  print  processes  and  have  an  excellent  safety  record.  Additionally, 
the  ability  to  work  well  with  others  in  both  a  leadership  or  team  role,  to  lift  85  lbs.,  to 
stand  and  walk  the  majority  of  the  work  shift,  and  climb  ladders  is  necessary. 

A  strong  mechanical  ability  and  the  ability  to  operate  with  a  sense  of  urgency  are  keys  to 
success.  Hours  will  consist  of  four  IQhours  night  shifts  which  include  weekends.  This  po¬ 
sition  offers  a  competitive  salary  with  comprehensive  benefit  package. 

Please  submit  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Bobbie  Engelstad,  HR  Manager 
The  Missoulian,  P.O.  Box  8029,  Missoula,  MT  59807 
or  E-mail:  bengelstad@missoulian.com. 

Deadline  is  January  31,  2004.  EOE. 
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INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  i  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


PREPRESS  SYSTEMS 
ADMINISTRATOR 

The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  an  IT  professional  with  5-t-  years  systems  administration  and 
support  experience  in  a  newspaper  environment  to  join  its  IT  Department 
Prepress  Systems  team.  You  will  provide  technical  implementation,  integration  and 
support  expertise  for  a  variety  of  Prepress  systems. 

We  are  looking  for  experience  implementing  or  supporting  any  combination  of  the  following 
systems:  digital  ad  delivery,  photo,  pagination,  digital  imaging  and/or  postscript 
output  devices.  Technical  expertise  gained  through  prior  experience  developing,  ad¬ 
ministering  and  supporting  prepress  systems.  Win  2000,  VB,  PERL,  and/or  SQL 
Server  experience  strongly  desired,  along  with  a  Bachelors  degree  or  equivalent  technical 
training  in  a  related  field. 

The  Washington  Post  otters  competitive  salaries,  opportunities  for  training  and  career 
advancement  and  an  excellent  benefits  package.  For  consideration  please  send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to: 

The  Washington  Post 

seresumes@washpost.com 
Attn:  Prepress  Systems  Admin/EP 

We  are  committed  to  diversity  in  the  workplace  and  promote  a  drug-free  work  environment 


-HELP  WANTED-  1 

-PDSITIONS  WANTED-  1 

PRESSROOM 

EDITORIAL 

PRESS 

EDITORIAL 

OPERATORS 

VISIONARY 

& 

FOR  HIRE 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Openings  with  large  commercial 
webhouse.  Single  Width  open  web.  Expe¬ 
rienced  running  four  color.  Work  in  Sunny 
California.  Openings  near  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

E-mail  resume  to: 

etervol@yahoo.com 

Time  to  reinvent  your  newspaper?  1 
can  help.  Aggressive,  award-winning 
executive  editor  seeks  position  with 
mid-sized  daily  that  values  journalistic 
excellence.  Reply  to: 

Box  3825,  Edter  &  Pubisher 
Classified  Department 

770  Broadway,  Tih  Floor 

New  Vbrk,  NY  10003 

Or  E-mal  with  Box  3825  in  sdijectto: 
hpreuss@e4toraiKtpubisher.com 

“The  thing  always  happens 
that  you  really  believe  in;  and 
the  belief  in  a  thing  makes  it 
happen.” 

-Frank  Lloyd  Wright 


“Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace;  making  the  compli¬ 
cated  simple,  awesomely  simple, 
that’s  creativity.” 

-  Charles  Mingus 
www.editorandpublisher.com 
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THE  HERSHEY  LODGE  AND  CONVENTION  CENTER 
HERSHEY,  PA 


! 


NEW  2005  EDITION  WITH  GLBT! 


MULTICULTURAL  ARK 

IN  AMERICA  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  DIRECTORY  - 


Hispanic/Latino  •  African  American  •  Asian  American  •  GLBT 


COMPLETE  LISTINGS 

•  Advertising  Agencies 

•  PR  Firms 

•  Media  Buying  Services 

•  Multicultural  Media  -  Radio,  Television, 

Cable  Networks,  Magazines, 

Daily /Weekly  Newspapers 

•  Brand  Marketers  with  Multicultural 

Marketing  Programs 


Organized  by  Multicultural  Community 

Community  specific  organization  allows  for  ease  of  use 
and  quick  targeting  of  the  type  of  organization  needed. 

Cross  Referenced 

Indices  at  the  end  of  the  directory  will  cross-reference 
all  listings  by  geography  (city  and  state),  community 
focus  (Hispanic/Latino,  African  American,  Asian 
American,  GLBT)  and  company  type. 

ORDER  NOW  -  Only  $299* 

To  order  your  copies  of  ADWEEK's  Multicultural 
Marketing  Directory,  just  call  800-562-2706. 


New  Opportunities 

Multicultural  marketing  is  the  fastest  growing  category 
in  consumer  marketing  today.  National  advertisers  are 
now  specifically  targeting  the  multicultural  marketplace. 
Hiring  specialized  agencies  for  the  purpose  —  creating 
native  language  ads,  buying  ethnic  oriented  media  and 
generating  separate  creative  for  each  multicultural 
community. 

Contacts 

With  this  directory  everyone  tailoring  messages  to 
multicultural  audiences  can  find  the  contacts  they 
need.  Agencies  will  find  potential  clients.  Clients 
will  shop  effectively  for  agencies.  Media  sales  people 
and  media  buyers  will  find  each  other.  Service 
providers  will  quickly  identify  their  best  prospects. 


^  ,  Directories 

•  •  MEDIAWEEK 

A-  .  _ • _ •  .  .  .  j  *  ■'  _ 


*Plus  $15  shipping/handling  and  appropriate  sales  tax  in  NY,  CA,  TN,  MA,  IL,  NJ,  PA,  OH,  VA  and  DC. 
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PUWJSHER  ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 

Access  the  Information  you  need... 

Instantly! 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  968  NORTH  HORYWOOD  CA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


Editor  &  Publisher 
INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 

POBOX  16748 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  CA  91615-6748 
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POBOX  16748 
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more! 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 

THE  NEW  2005 
EDITOR&PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE 

With  the  Exclusive 
E&P  Better  Living  index! 


For  decades  marketers  have  used  the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  as  a  planning 
tool  and  relied  on  the  demographic  and  economic  tables  to  provide  actuals 
and  remarkably  accurate  annual  projections. 

Plus,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  highly  recommended  source  of  relocation 
data  with  its  market  profiles  and  quality  of  life  indices.  It  is  this  unique  com¬ 
bination  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  data  that  provides  such  a  uniquely 
accurate  description  of  community  life. 

Now,  in  our  81st  anniversary  printing,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  offers 
newly  updated  data  in  both  areas  to  enhance  your  research  needs! 

Relocation  info  includes  rankings  of  quality  of  life  data  including: 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index 

•  Crime  Index 

•  And  overall  BETTER  LIVING  INDEX! 


Demographic  data  includes: 

•  Graduation  Levels 

•  Housing  and  Rental  Rates 

Now  Population  Forecasts  are 
projected  out  5  YEARS  to  2010! 

All  the  market  data  for  Canada  is  in 
one  convenient  section! 

PLUS  ... 

...  these  regular  features:  Population  by  Age,  Ethnic 
Breakdowns.  Number  of  Households.  Income  per 


>IARKFT 


Household  and  per  Capita. 

Principal  Industries.  Chain  Outlets,  Retail 

Outlets,  Location  of  Markets,  Newspapers  ^ 

Serving  the  Market,  Retail  Sales  Data,  and  much,  much 


It’s  the  only  source  of  valuable,  descriptive  information  for  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  ...  plus  critical  market  data  for 
more  than  1,600  cities  and  all  3,141  U.S.  counties. 

PKICl.N'CJ 

The  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  is  just  $150  plus  $15  shipping/handling  .  (CA, 

_  DC.  FL.  IL,  MA.  MD,  NJ,  NY.  OH  and  TX  residents  please 

add  appropriate  sales  tax.  Canada  residents  please  add 
GST.) 


2005 


ORDER  TODAY! 

Please  send  payment  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  DIRECTORIES 
770  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  caM  (800)  562-2706 
EDITORB’PUBLISHER 
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{continued from  page  56}  Rowe  said: 

“Since  California  was  seen  by  both  camps 
as  a  blue  stronghold,  we  saw  little  of  the 
candidates  in  person  or  on  W.”  But  Rowe 
—  who  said  Kerry'  won  the  city  of  San 
Diego  and  Bush  the  county  — 
saw  enough  to  feel  that  the  . — 

president  “seemed  less  inter- 
ested  in  inspiring  than  in  IV 

scaring  Americans”  during 
the  campaign. 

George  Smith,  columnist  and 
senior  editor  at  The  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  said:  “If  this  is  not  a  ' 
right-leaning  nation,  we’re  tilted 
that  way  from  the  middle,  and  the  heart¬ 
land  simply  is  not  going  to  accept  a  New 
England  liberal. ...  Kerry  just  didn’t  con¬ 
nect.  His  duck  hunting  was  remindful  of 
Michael  Dukakis’  Snoopy  pix  in  the  tank. 
And  how  many  voters  wndsail?  I  know 
these  are  small  things,  but  little  things  do 
stick  with  people.  Kerry’s  handlers  did  a 
lousy  Job  in  trying  to  sell  him  as  an  every¬ 
day  man.  While  the  voters  were  not  all 
that  much  in  love  with  Mr.  Bush,  they 
saw  even  less  of  Mr.  Kerry  to  like.” 

Tammeus  recalled  that  Kerry  initially 


polled  close  to  Bush  in  Missouri,  but  his 
campaign  later  decided  he  couldn’t  win 
the  state  and  pulled  most  national  adyer- 
tising.  “That  self-fulfilled  the  losing 
prophecy,”  said  the  columnist. 

“Kerry  lost  this  election 
because  he  lacked  charis- 
ma,”  said  Mueller.  “In 
.  the  up-close-and- 
r-  ^  personal  arena  of  tel- 

^ /  eyised  politicking,  he 
J  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  affect  the 
_ likable,  regular-guy  per¬ 
sona  Bush  has  perfected.” 

Leonard  said  Kerry  “did  not  respond 
with  the  proper  outrage  when  accused  of 
doctoring  his  Vietnam  service  record. 

He  did  not  hammer  at  the  budget  sur- 
plus-to-deficit  numbers.  He  did  not  even 
go  after  the  Bush  environmental  record 
and  the  legacy  that  will  leaye.  People, 
particularly  female  yoters,  do  care  about 
the  environment.” 

Casto  had  a  different  take:  “Kerry  did 
a  great  job  of  telling  people  what  he  was 
against  —  i.e..  Bush’s  policies  —  but  neyer 
seemed  able  to  explain  what  he  was  for. 


That’s  no  way  to  win  an  election.” 

Rowe  agreed.  “Kerry  neyer  established 
a  compelling  positiye  theme  for  his 
candidacy,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  enough  to 
point  out  Bush’s  deficiencies;  yoters  —  or 
at  least  the  ones  I’ye  heard  from  —  want 
to  be  inspired.” 

Kerry,  like  Bush,  promised  to  protect 
the  United  States  from  terrorism,  said 
Lieber.  “But  his  past  record  as  a  war  pro¬ 
tester,  yotes  against  weapon  systems,  and 
his  comment  in  a  debate  about  America 
needing  to  pass  the  global  test  probably 
scared  moderate  yoters,”  he  added. 

National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  President  Suzette  Standring, 
a  Massachusetts  resident,  offered  a  post¬ 
election  assessment  filled  with  irony. 
“Kerry  lost  because  he  saw  issues  as 
many-sided  (flip-flop),”  she  said  in  an 
e-mail.  “A  decorated  Vietnam  yeteran, 
his  ayersion  to  war  was  experiential  (trai¬ 
tor).  His  openness  to  stem-cell  research 
reached  beyond  religious  parameters 
(spiritual  unfaithfulness).  Kerry  tried  to 
be  reasoned  and  measured  in  his  think¬ 
ing.  Obviously,  the  yoting  majority  of 
Americans  can’t  relate  to  that.”  i 


If  not  for  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  investigative  reporters  and  their 
editors,  the  outrages  at  Abu  Ghraib  might  never  have  been  disclosed. 

The  SELDEN  RING  AWARD  FOR  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 
recognizes  reporters  who  know  the  shameful  truth  is  more  important 
than  saving  face.  The  $35,000  prize  honors  published  investigative 
journalism  that  gets  results.  Like  the  diligent  work  of  Gannett  New 
Jersey's  2004  SELDEN  RING  AWARD-winning  coverage  of  legislators' 
no-bid  contract  awards  to  employers,  friends  and  party  bosses  that  led 
to  the  unseating  of  eight  incumbent  lawmakers  and  the  Garden  State’s 
largest  nepotism  scandal  in  more  than  a  decade. 


To  apply  for  the  2005  SELDEN  RING  AWARD  FOR  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTING,  visit  www.annenberg.usc.edu/seldenrtng  or  contact 
Michael  Parks,  Director,  DSC  Annenberg’s  School  of  Joamalism  at 
213.821.1226. 


Deadline:  February  1,  2005. 


use  ANNENBERG  ■  ■  ■ 

■  ■  ■  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMUNICATION 

www.annenberg.usc.edu/seldenring 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Dec.  16  close 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 
Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYD 
E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 
McClatchy(MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.$.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


79.67 

41.99 

65.89 

41.56 

39.44 
45.69 

953.90 

25.87 

71.45 
64.96 
45.51 

323.18 

286.68 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Dec.  16 
-9.36  -3.12 


1  -4.09 

-5.27 
-1.77 

!  6.64 

-1.00 
9.97 

i  -5.21 

; _ -1.36 

I  2.68 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


POLITICAL  AD  SPENDING 
(IN  MILLIONS)  FOR  2004  ELECTION 


By  Medium 
$51.0  (3.5%) 


Newspaper  breakout 
$1.0  (1.9%) 


$1,276.3 
.88> 


$32,5  .-■Vi 

.  (63.7%) .  J 

■rJr 


Spot  TV 

Hi  Local  Radio 

Newspaper  (National  &  Local) 
I  I  Network  Cable  TV 

I  I  Internet 


Hi  State/Local  (Ballot  Issue) 
Hi  State/Local  (No  Ballot  Issue) 
Federal 

(Senate,  House,  Fed.  Issue) 

I  I  Presidential 


Percentages  do  not  add  up  to  exactly  100%  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  TNS  Media  Intelligence/CMR 


A  LOOK  AHEAD:  ' 

2005  PROJECTED  AD  GROWTH 


Advertising  forecasts  cautiously  optimistic 


READING  THE  LATE  EDITION 


States  in  which  daily  afternoon  newspapers 
outnumber  morning  papers 


Total 


2,350,134 

1,265,695 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 


410,237 

583,260 

1,570,946 

1,654,671 

366,919 

935,763 

407,970 

2,324,467 

623,196 

663,396 

876,878 


Data  for  each  state  culled  from  a  U.S.  total  of  1,456  daily  newspapers 
(787  morning,  680  evening  and  11  “all-day”). 

*  Includes  added  AM  and  PM  circ  through  combinations. 

Source:  E&P  International  Year  Book,  based  on  six-month  period  ending  Sept.  2003 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2004  performance  compared  to  2003 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category  YTD  Gain/loss%  Oct.  2004  Gain/loss% 


Apparel/accessory  stores 
Auto  supply/repair 
Books/stationery  stores 
Building  materials 
Computer  stores 
Consumer  electronics 
Department  stores 
Discount  stores 
Drug  stores 
Food  stores 

Furniture  and  accessories 
Jewelry  stores 
Office  supply  stores 
Sporting  goods  stores 


GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 


National 

Retail 

Classified 

Total 

Classified  category 

YTD  Gain/loss% 

Oct.2004  Gain/loss% 

Source 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Automotive 

-3% 

0% 

NAA 

5.0% 

3.0% 

5.2% 

4.1% 

Education 

2% 

-5% 

Miles  Groves 

6.5% 

2.3% 

7.0% 

4.7% 

Other  display  classified 

-1% 

0% 

Goldman  Sachs* 

5.0% 

3.5% 

5.8% 

4.6% 

Real  estate 

4% 

33% 

DB 

3.2% 

2.3% 

4.6% 

3.3% 

Recruitment 

10% 

21% 

Prudential* 

3.5% 

4.0% 

6.3% 

4.7% 

Note  there  were  five  Sundays  in  Oct.  2004  and  feur  Sundays  in  Oct.  2003. 

*  Estimates  include  impact  of  online  advertising 


Source:  f&P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 
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Editonal  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
our  Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  E&P's 
top  stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now 
by  visiting  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


You  QO  To  WAR  WITH  THE 
ARMS  LEStS  You  HAVE. 
THEY’RE  NOT  THE  ARMS  AND 
LEQcS  You  M\GfHT  WANT 
OR  W15V\  To  HAVE  at  A 

^  later  T\r^E.  . 


NOVEMBER 


armored 


OP  F.\i.li:jah,  THE  Riv\i.  STORY  Greg 
LU  Mitchell  hails  an  honest  look  at  the 
offensive  by  Knight  Kidder’s  man  on 
the  scene,  Tom  Lasseter. 


DECEMBER 


3B.VITA1)  OF  A  Thin  Press  Cri  tic  Bob 
Dylan  is  everywhere,  and  he  still  has 
harsh  words  for  the  press,  in  “Pressing 
Issues.” 


f®-2PcA  fiWWS&W 


ROB  ROGERS,  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE, 
UNITED  MEDIA,  DEC.  12 


7  A  NEW  WAY  OF  me:asuring  CIRC  In  a 
I  Shoptalk,  former  ABC  auditor  Jay 
Schiller  comes  up  with  a  way  to  quantify 
“good”  and  “bad”  circ.  So  mixti  for  “values”  Gallup  poll  finds 

that  contrary  to  many  media  reports, 

9  Free  the  rarer  Mark  Fitzgerald,  in  “values”  actually  ranks  far  down  public’s 
his  Newspaper  Beat  column,  asks;  If  list  of  concerns,  following  war,  various 

Tribune  is  making  Hoy  free,  why  not  aspects  of  the  economy,  and  terrorism, 

the  youth  tab  RedEye? 

1C  Will  cell  phone  mergers  hurt  ad 
in  Here;  Comps ‘The  Sun’  Maryland  IJ  ficttjre?  Newspapers  could  end  up 
lU  gov  agrees  to  meet  with  top  brass  of  taking  a  hit  in  the  national  categoiy. 
Baltimore  paper  to  air  longtime  dispute. 

IP  Still  a  union 

Puts  iVND  THE  Pe;ndulum  In  “Pressing  10  shop  Says 
Issues,”  readers  sound  off  on  embed  general  manager 

Edward  Lee  Pitts’  role  in  soldier’s  famous  at  Youngstown 
“armor”  question  for  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Vindicator  as 

strike  continues. 

'll  Poi.L  VAULT  Charlotte  paper  pulls  out 
1 1  of  participating  in  always-controversial  You’re  on  candid 
college  football  rankings.  c.amera  Police  nab 

man  caught  on 

■10  Gary  Webb  commits  suicide  video  lifting  news- 

II  Reporter  who  broke  disputed  cocaine/  racks  off  street. 

CIA  story  in  1997  dies  in  California. 

You’re  on  news- 

10  ASNE  pians  membership  drive  site  video  In  his 

lu  Top  newspaper  editors  group  has  Newspapers  2.0 

seen  numbers  slide  for  years.  column,  Jesse 

Oxfeld  reveals  that 

'll  Watch  out:  Deiadlines  kill!  Anew  a  big  trend  in  2005 
IH  medical  study  finds  that  deadline  will  be  more  video 

pressure  causes  a  higher  risk  of  heart  and  even  newscasts 

attacks.  on  news  sites. 


'll  The  Bible  for  breiake/Vst  Readers 
If  of  rAe  Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs 
received  a  special  insert  in  their  Sunday 
paper:  customized  copies  of  the  Bible. 


Anthrax  f.ai.i.oi:t  Several  top  news 
organizations  receive  subpoenas  in  a 
dispute  over  coverage  of  a  “person  of 
interest”  in  an  anthrax  probe. 


'IQ  S0LUIE:R  SAYS  HE 
lu  MADE  “armor” 

Ql  FRY  ON  HIS  OW'N 
Spc.  Thomas  Wilson  says 
he  would  have  asked 
Rumsfeld  his  pointed 
question  even  without 
help  of  embed  Pitts. 


KKK  COMETJ  CALLING 
Fliers  for  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  somehow  find  their 
way  into  Kentucky 
newspapers. 


QQ  News  sti  es,  lake 
lU  noit;  In  his  “Stop 
the  Presses”  column, 
Steve  Outing  says  links 
navigation  should  take 
a  back  seat  to  improved 
search  capabilities. 


Busted:  Police  spotted  this  man  stealing 
newsracks  in  Alabama,  via  video  footage 
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No  dumping 


Papers  must  stop  abusing  these  programs  and  start  educating 

IT’S  NOT  HARD  TO  FIND  NEWSPAPERS  IN  EDUCATION  (NIE) 

horror  stories.  There  was  the  Catholic  diocese  that  called  the 
publishers  association  in  its  state,  trying  to  find  someone 
who  could  stop  a  newspaper  from  delivering  unordered 
bundles  to  a  school  that  had  closed  the  year  before.  The 
newspaper  was  ignoring  their  pleas  and  neighbors  were  complaining 
about  the  buildup  of  “paid  circulation”  in  the  parking  lot. 

There  was  the  circulation  manager  in  another  state  who  ordered 
his  NIE  coordinator  to  place  several  thousand  more  copies  by 
month’s  end,  despite  her  protests  that  the  schools  were  taking 


final  exams  and  the  year  was  over.  “I  don’t 
care,”  he  said.  “I  need  the  numbers.” 

And  in  yet  another  market,  there  was 
the  artist  who  wanted  to  sponsor  his 
daughter’s  classroom  for  an  NIE  project 
he  had  worked  on,  only  to  be  told  her 
principal  w'ould  not  allow  the  newspaper 
on  school  grounds:  it  had  tak¬ 
en  him  three  years  to  get  them 
to  stop  dumping  unwanted 
bundles  there  previously. 

NIE  is  in  deep  trouble  —  not 
because  it  won’t  improve  educa¬ 
tion  and  build  new  readers  but 
because,  over  the  past  decade, 
it  has  become  a  tool  for  cjuical 
middle  management  to  make 
short-term  numbers,  whatever 
the  effect  on  the  paper’s  reputa¬ 
tion  and  credibility  and  whatever  the  effect 
on  the  long-term  health  of  the  industry. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way. 

I’ve  put  a  dozen  years  of  my  life  into  NIE, 
and  it  wasn’t  to  prop  up  sagging  numbers 
in  a  failing  enterprise.  It  was  because  I  like 
kids,  and  this  is  a  great  way  to  make  their 
lives  better  while  doing  some  solid  business 
with  the  community. 

Newspapers  are  a  business  that  relies 
upon  the  loyalty  and  economic  health  of  the 
local  community.  There  is  no  better  way  to 


build  either  than  by  supporting  education. 

My  past  life  as  a  business  writer  makes 
me  believe  in  the  tortoise,  not  the  hare.  I’ve 
seen  people  who  don’t  have  the  patience  for 
long-term  marketing  efforts,  preferring  to 
make  giant  strides  in  a  short  time.  They 
give  great  breakfast  speeches  and  they  earn 
a  lot  of  plaques,  but  most  crash 
and  bum,  or  leave  town  in  a 
blaze  of  glory  just  before  the 
house  of  cards  they’ve  built 
collapses  behind  them. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  our 
industry  to  decide  which 
approach  we  want:  Short-term 
numbers  to  prop  up  a  hurting 
industry,  or  long-temi  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  medium  that  can 
remain  vital  and  prosperous? 

If  it’s  the  latter,  then  NIE  must  get  its  act 
together  before  it  falls  entirely  apart.  After 
all,  how  many  unwanted,  unused  bundles 
of  newspapers  can  be  scattered  around 
our  schools  before  tbe  businesses  who  pay 
for  them  begin  to  notice? 

And  how  long  will  it  be  until  more  adver¬ 
tisers  ask  for  a  stricter  accounting  of  those 
amazing  numbers  NIE  programs  have 
been  racking  up? 

They’re  already  asking,  and  I  fear  for 
the  program’s  future.  But  I  welcome  the 


current  scmtiny,  despite  the  pain  that  likely 
lies  ahead  for  many  of  us.  We’ve  brought 
it  upon  ourselves,  and,  if  increased  ABC 
attention  causes  some  papers  to  drop  NIE, 
that  might  not  be  the  worst  outcome. 

I  remember  when  good  NIE  programs 
with  solid,  front-office  backing  were  the 
norm,  not  the  exception  —  back  when  we 
were  listed  at  the  top  of  the  report,  with 
single-copy  and  home  delivery,  and  de¬ 
served  to  be.  It  would  neither  hurt  my  feel¬ 
ings  nor  harm  the  industry  if  the  exemplary 
programs  that  still  exist  once  more  became 
dominant  within  the  NIE  community. 

And  exemplary  programs  do  still  exist, 
and  even  prosper.  While  the  average  NIE 
program  accounts  for  about  2%  of  total 
circulation,  there  are  honest  programs  that 
triple  that  percentage,  with  papers  that  go 
into  classrooms  where  they  are  wanted  and 
used  and  read,  and  valued. 

These  solid  programs  have  some  things 
in  common: 

•  Program  administrators  are  knowl¬ 
edgeable,  well-trained,  and  respected  in 
their  organizations.  They  cooperate  with 
department  heads  to  reach  specific  goals, 
but  when  the  NIE  person  says  a  proposal  is 
unrealistic,  the  idea  is  modified  or  dropped. 

•  They  are  also  respected  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  They  know  their  teachers  and  work 
with  them  beyond  rote  delivery  of  papers. 

•  They  are  viewed  as  experts  whose  offer¬ 
ings  are  educator-driven.  They  find  out 
what  the  schools  want  and  then  approach 
sponsors  for  support,  rather  than  selling  a 
young,  captive  audience  to  advertisers  and 
providing  self-serving  promotional  material 
disguised  as  education. 

•  In  the  newsroom,  they  are  seen  not  as 
a  frivolous  add-on  but  as  part  of  a  serious, 
consistent  effort  to  reach  an  under-served 
readership.  Their  program  offerings  are  not 
childish  diversions  but  engaging,  substan¬ 
tive  content  that  provides  a  natural  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  lead  young  readers  into  the 
rest  of  the  paper. 

Most  of  all,  their  newspapers  recognize 
the  importance  of  community  loyalty  to 
the  health  and  future  of  our  industry.  Good 
NIE  programs  build  solid  numbers  and 
long-term  loyalty  through  a  serious,  ethical, 
and  well-supported  effort.  SI 


Mike  Peterson  is  educational  services  direc¬ 
tor  at  The  Post-Star  in  Glens  Falls,  NY. 
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Thank  you 
to  everyone 
who’s  been 
a  part  of  our  first 
25  years. 

On  April  29,  1980,  Lee  E.  Dirks  opened  the  doors  of  a  new  newspaper  merger 
and  acquisition  firm.  This  past  year  the  firm  surpassed  $10  billion  in  newspaper 
merger  and  acquisition  activity  and  completed  representation  on  our  300th  transaction. 
To  each  of  you  --  Thank  You. 

In  2004  alone,  we  represented  1 8  different  companies  in  the  sale  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  Our  firm's  success  is  built  on  trust  and  results.  In  the  next  25  years,  we  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  keep  your  trust  and  always  deliver  results. 


IRKS,  Van  Essen  &  Murray  || 
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Batttf  Built  Group.  Irtc. 

Leesburg  (FL)  Daily  Commercial 
<29  400  da4y  and  28  400  Sunday  cimMaon) 

Hope  (AR)  Star 

'  f- 

Arkadeipnia  (AR)  Daily  Siftings  HeraW 
<2ft»da4yeiituMW) 

andSoewpuOlKaaon* 

HartMrPoint  Media.  LLC 

\  irginia  (MN)  Mesabi  Daily  N«ws 
Hibbins  (MX)  Daily  Tribune 
Ashland  (Wl)  Daily  Press 
Superior  (WI)  Daily  Telegram 
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City  employee  apprehends  a  stray  to  be  taken  to  the  San  Antonio  animal  shelter. 


How  a  newspaper 
helped  its  community 
become  more  humane. 


San  Antonio  is  facing  huge  growth  in  its  population 
of  stray  animals.  Why  has  the  city  failed  to  get 
this  problem  under  control  while  other  major  cities 
have  made  significant  progress  with  this  nation¬ 
wide  problem? 

To  find  the  answer,  San  Antonio  Express-News  reporter 
Lisa  Sandberg  and  photographer  John  Davenport 
spent  four  months  interviewing  city  pound 
employees,  observing  their  practices,  researching 
and  writing  the  hard-hitting  series,  “Death  by  the 
Pound."  They  found  San  Antonio  had  fallen  behind 
the  times  in  its  handling  of  unwanted  and  stray  dogs 
and  cats.  It  used  outmoded  practices  to  gas  nearly 
50,000  animals  in  2004  alone.  Local  readers  were 
shocked  to  discover  that  their  hometown  kills  more 
strays  per  capita  than  any  other  major  city  in  the  U.S. 


Reporter 

Lisa  Sandberg 


( ^  Photographer 

John  Davenport 


The  series  also  looked  at  successful  measures  used 
by  other  cities,  such  as  broad-based  spay/neuter 
programs  and  strong  pet  adoption  initiatives. 

"Death  by  the  Pound"  galvanized  the  community 
to  act.  Citizens  protested  at  the  city  pound.  Public 
forums  were  held.  There  was  an  outpouring  of  letters 
to  the  editor  and  responses  to  an  online  forum.  As  a 
result.  City  Hall  has  replaced  the  pound  director, 
hired  a  coordinator  for  pet  adoption  volunteers  and 
is  beginning  to  look  at  alternatives  to  the  pound’s 
gas  chambers.  To  read  this  series  online,  go  to 
mysanantonio.com 

By  helping  local  communities  identify  tough 
problems  and  explore  real  solutions,  Hearst 
Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 


Hearst  Newspapers 
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